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Something you, as a Business Man 


CAN DO ABOUT TIRES...NOW 





If you are connected with the management 
of a business, you are unique today if one 
of the most serious operating problems of 
that business isn’t tires. Trucks; salesmen’s 


cars; your personal transportation, too. 


The restrictions on buying new tires and 
recapping have been established. Your com- 
pany and you have been classified. Until the 
peace is won, tire limitations will continue 


to affect the course of everything you do. 


But, there is no rationing of skill. Today’s 
emergency has thrown into bold relief the 
fact that tires are, and have been for a 
quarter-century, the life-blood of America’s 
progress. That tires are aservice product, requir- 


ing the most capable supervision available. 


Now...when tires have to keep on running 

. new thousands have come to realize 
what the long, specialized experience of 
the General Tire Man can contribute to 


helping any tire perform to the fullest. 


inspected; who is recapping them; what 


make you are buying, if permitted. 


Your local General Tire Dealer is a tire 
expert. He has the trained personnel, the 
modern equipment, the background of 
knowledge necessary for proper inspec- 
tion, repairs and advice on how to keep 


your tires running to their last mile. 


Through his exclusive, nation-wide, 
factory-control Kraft System Tire Renew- 
ing, he can recap your tires for proved, 


safe, extra mileage. 


If you are issued a truck tire certificate... 
with the General CD, “Dean of all truck 
tires”... he can help you to get extra service 
that will make the certificate seem like a 
certificate and a half. 

No matter what your tire problem or 
your make of tires, it will pay you to consult 
your General Tire Man—the man who 


has always been a mileage merchant. 


Tires a front office item? Yes 





We suggest that you take an : 
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active interest in what is 
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happening to your tires... c) 


now. Where they are being put them up front to stay. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. AKRON, OHIO 
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Are regularly scheduled Clipper Ships 
still operated? 


yes—Pan American is maintaining regu- 
larly scheduled flights between all points 
served prior to the United States’ entry into 
the war, except in a few areas where hostil- 
ities prevent. The routes of the Flying Clip- 
pers have, in addition, been extended to 
many new destinations, and schedule fre- 
quencies increased to others. 

Today Pan American’s regular services 
cover a route network of 90,000 miles, link 
the U.S. with Europe, Africa, Alaska, Hawaii 
and with nearly 200 points in the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South America. 


Is regular passenger service still 
available by Clipper? 


yEs—the recent air travel priorities plan 
announced by the Military Director of 
Civil Aviation assures a minimum of inter- 
ference with civilians. On no regular Clip- 
per services are priorities an absolute requi- 
site for passage, though current government 
need for Atlantic, Pacific and Alaska trans- 
portation is such that priority passengers on 
vital missions require most of the available 
space. These conditions are subject to fluc- 
tuation or change, and anyone desiring Clip- 
per passage — regardless of destination — is 
advised to apply for it in the ordinary way. 

The frequency of Clipper service to Latin 
America provides a substantial amount of 
accommodations for business and other trav- 
dlers, expediting stronger commercial and 
cultural ties between all the American na- 
tions, and implementing the Good Neighbor 
Policy by keeping open these vital arteries 
of swift, convenient communication and 
transport. 





Ts foreign air mail still accepted for 
transport by Clipper? 


YES— Mail is being accepted and trans- 
ported on all regular Clipper services. It is 
of course, now subject to official censorship. 


Are international air express shipments 
still accepted y 


YES— Air express shipments are still ac- 
cepted on all regular Clipper services, except 
on Pacific and South Atlantic routes. These 
exceptions are dictated by government re- 
quirements for all available cargo space. 


Precisely where, when and how frequently 
are Clippers now operating ? 


For the present and until announced to the 
contrary, no further Pan American maps, 
timetables nor schedule information in any 
form will be published except for Latin 
American services. All schedules, public or 
secret, are being operated on Meridian 
Time, which is one hour earlier by the clock 
than “War Time.” Passengers booked to 
destinations not included in published time- 
tables are informed sufficiently in advance 
when to be ready for departure, and are 
urged to make no disclosures of that or any 
other specific information about their Clip- 
per trip. Mail and express to destinations 
now similarly excluded from published data 
are handled in routine manner through any 
Post Office or Railway Express Agency 
office respectively. 


PAN AMERICAN 
MIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


answers your questions about | 
its international Clipper services 
in a world at war 


What special factors now enter into 

Clipper trips? 

Subject to any official priority needs, this 
Company observes precedence of reservation. 
Persons traveling alone or in couples are 
most easily accommodated, and the handling 
of groups is facilitated if they book passage 
by the alternate routes often available. We 
are naturally unable at this time to guaran- 
tee that confirmed reservations or planned 
itineraries will not be subject to revisions 
caused by military necessity. In such cases 
every effort will be made to serve the pub- 
lic’s interest and convenience. 
* * * 

Today the U.S. Government has first call 
on every service of the Clipper Corps—the 
planes, the facilities, the men and women 
of Pan American Airways. Now our primary 
job, like that of all American enterprise, is 
to be an efficient instrument of government 
policy and strategy for successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is a service we are glad 
and proud to perform. 

We are, nevertheless, keenly aware that 
civilian patrons of Clipper services are tem- 
porarily subject to some inconveniences and 
sacrifices for which, in wartime, no one 
wishes apologies. But we are doing, and shall 
continue to do, all in our power to expedite 
your passage, your shipments. 

One guarantee we can make unreservedly. 
Pan American’s high 
standards for maintenance of equipment and 
for safe operation will continue to be ob- 
served at all times, in every detail. And 
aboard every Pan American Clipper you 
will find the same considerate attention and 
friendly service to which those who have 
traveled with us have been accustomed. 


uncompromisingly 








BATTLE OF PRODUCTION............ ry. 30 
The voice of American industry is being 
heard in Berlin, Rome and Tokyo . . . is 


the determining factor in the Axis war 
plans. Now, and only now, as this authori- 
tative article reveals, are American war 
weapons beginning to appear from under 
the piles of blueprints. Presented is the 
first complete and documented timetable 
of America’s war production. 


SHIPS AND MORE SHIPS.............. P. 3 
Important to the war production sched- 
ule is the speed with which American ship- 
vards can hammer out a bridge of ships. 
President Roosevelt’s goal for this year 
is 8,000,000 tons. Can we make it? Men 
like Admirals Land and Vickery know the 
answer. Their views and problems are 
fully explained. 


Tee U-BOAT MENACE.....0:00:00000502 r. US 
As American shipyards accelerate their 
working the U-boats also strike 
closer to home with increasing fury. The 
present wave of sinkings off the Atlantic 
Coast was not unexpected to official Wash- 
ington. Just what official Washington 
plans to do about it is gauged in this fact- 
packed article. 


OUR DOMINANT WAR ROLE........ P. 16 
The U-boats’ activity is only one phase of 
the mighty struggle now going on. It em- 
phasizes Secretary Stimson’s belief that 
the United States will have to fight, not 
buy its way out of this war. Day-by-day 
reports indicate that Britain, hard pressed 
to preserve its own historic bastions, will 
have to rely on this nation to assume the 
dominant fighting role. What the result 
will be, what burden it will place on Amer- 
ican man power and machine power is 
fully revealed. 


FIFTH COLUMN IN U. S................. P. 18 
Truckloads of evidence are being accumu- 
lated to show the extent to which Axis 


pace, 


agents and dual citizens have engaged in 
subversive activity. Senator Gillette him- 





Neos within the Mecus 


self has unearthed startling information, 
highlights of which will be found in this 
telling account of how the Fifth Column 
prepared the way for those first smashing 
blows on December 7. 


THE WOOL SHORTAGE....:...........P. 24 
This week’s Pictogram is but another 


graphic demonstration that General Sher- 
man spoke mildly. Enormous amounts of 
wool are going to have to be turned into 
uniforms, blankets, and a score of other 
articles for use by the armed forces. Just 
how much will be left for civilians is re- 
vealed in the accompanying story. 


MR. LEISERSON ON LABOR.......... Pp. 32 
A member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, William M. Leiserson, has made a 
critical speech. He frankly charges that the 
war labor program has been bungled, tells 
why, offers a solution for avoiding con- 
tinued confusion in the war effort. 


ARMING OUR WARPLANEG.......... P. 42 
America’s sleek new fighter planes (fastest 
in the world) are being fitted with the 
deadliest guns and cannon ever conceived 
by man. This week’s March of Industry 
offers a dramatic view of that fire power 
in mass production. 
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It was a swell idea. 
Because the timeclock, 
like Marty who used 
to work in the machine 
shop, was a symbol. 
America is fighting desperately for 
time ...for time plus energy. Or put 
them together and call them “man- 





hours” . . . manhours to produce more 
planes, more tanks, more ships, more 


shells. 


Where are they coming from in a hurry? 
Add a third ingredient to time and 
energy: Light! 


Light offers one practical way of doing 
a bigger job, quicker, with the man- 
power already trained . . . now! Again 
and again folks who get better light 


They pinned this picture of Marty and his kid 


over the Timeclock! 


report that it speeds production, cuts 
down waste and accidents. Therefore, 
it saves time. 


It saves energy, too, by reducing ner- 
vous tension, by helping people see 
faster, with less effort. And it adds to 
cheerfulness, helps folks feel better. 


If better light increased production 
only 3%—as it has in many cases—it 
could add as much as 300,000,000 man- 
hours per year in wartime industries, 
without adding any new machines or 
men or floor space. Think what that 





could do to back up Marty and all the 
boys in uniform. 


Can better light help save time and 
energy in your plant? Why not tele- 
phone General Electric and ask us to 
help you find out? 





At home too, good light can help. So 
don’t be careless when you buy lamp 
bulbs. Make sure you get the right size 
G-E Mazpa lamps. Your G-E dealer 
has a handy chart that will help you 
pick the sizes you need to guard pre- 
cious eyesight, conserve vital energy. 











GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL $6) ELECTRIC 












“I never dreamed a woman’s metal 
vanity case could help win the war, 
until I went to get the gorgeous new 
Volupte model I’d set my heart on. 
Now the jewelry manufacturers like 
Volupte are making metal cases for the 
kind of powder that goes ‘bang’. So I 
don’t have just the compact I wanted. 
But I do have the pleasure of knowing 
there’s a kind of personal token from 
me now on its way to Japan.” 


Making the grim munitions of war in 
addition to fine jewelry is a real manu- 
facturing achievement. Yet so efficiently 
have Volupte and others overcome the 
new problems, that the jewelry industry is 
now one of the mainstays of our armed 
forces. In cooperation with the Revere 


REVERE COPPER AND 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Technical Advisory staff, Volupte and 
others have found the path to munitions 
made smoother, easier, quicker. This is 
the type of service, beyond the supplying 
of sound copper alloys, which Revere 
brings to industry generally. 

So vital are copper and brass that every 
ounce goes directly into war materials. 
Fortunately, in spite of the difficulties of 
past years, Revere built new plants, in- 
stalled better equipment, improved proc- 
esses. This program, begun in 1937, has 
enabled us to go straight into production 
of essentials in modern warfare. Yet until 
the day of victory Revere will never rest. 
More plants are already being built to 
serve us all. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 





; The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 









vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pri 
duction methods and equipment 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed 
This service is available to you, free 
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It_is important to know who is managing this war, who are the few men who 
make decisions, set the over-all policies and choose the key leaders. 

Out of recent shifts comes this wartime line-up of personalities..... 

President Roosevelt: The unquestioned boss. Military and naval officers 
advise, the President decides, on issues of broad strategy. More and more of 
Mr. Roosevelt's time and interest center on war itself, on directing war moves. 

Harry Hopkins: The key man under the President. A sick man, but possessed 
of immense power. The one who chooses individuals for key war tasks, who ac- 
cepts or rejects, and the one who decides what nations get which materials and 
when. 

Leon Henderson: Close friend and former aide of Hopkins. In charge of price 
control and rationing. But: Also a power in influencing broad decisions, in in- 
fluencing the choice of key leaders, in guiding the whole war effort. 

Donald Nelson: A non-New Dealer, but accepted in the inner group. Close 
friend of Henderson. In over-all charge of gearing industry to war. Possesses 
"know-how’ and great personal energy. Beginning to show definite results. 

That's the tight little group at the center. It corresponds to Britain's 
war cabinet. It's the over-all general staff for planning and for action. 


2201 M Street, N.'W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Just outside the inner group are found..... 

Admirals Stark and King; Generals Marshall and Arnold. They advise on war 
Strategy, Roosevelt decides. Their advice sometimes is taken, sometimes not. 
Then: They execute the resulting orders. They run the Army, Navy, Air Forces. 

Jesse Jones: Non-New Dealer, in charge of U.S. lending. Under fire of some 
New Dealers. But: A friend of Hopkins and Henderson, who respect his ability. 
And: A friend of Roosevelt, who gives a free hand in his special field. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: Still a power; still very influential as a funnel for ideas 
to the President. Yet: Mrs. Roosevelt is not quite so powerful since her venture 
into civilian defense. Criticism now iS more open, less restrained. 

Wielding somewhat less influence are..... 

Henry Wallace: Apparently edged out of the inner war group. Cordell Hull: 
Consulted less and less on matters of foreign policy. Frank Knox: Not in quite 
the same position since his speech hinting that the Pacific was a secondary war 
theater. Henry L. Stimson: At 74 not as active as in the past, not as strong. 
Henry Morgenthau: Confining his attention strictly to taxes and financing. 

Very definitely, President Roosevelt is the center of this war effort. 


























Basic war decisions appear now to be these..... 

1. U.S. forces are going to have to fight this war. 

2. Since this is true, first attention must center on arming Americans. 
Arming of Russians, British, Chinese, etc., must become secondary. 

3. An essential, prior to any offensive, must be to build and strengthen 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


lines of supply, to strengthen the position of United States outposts. 

4. It is imperative that offensive action be started as soon as possible. 
Defense merely scatters forces and leaves the initiative to the enemy. 

5. Events will determine whether Germany or Japan is Enemy No. l. 

It's expected that 1942 will be a bad year; that Americans will be defeated 
at several points. But: by 1943--12 months from now--U.S. force can really be- 
gin to be felt. After that: Germans and Japanese will be hard hit. 



























A strong tendency toward drastic censorship is appearing here; is fed by an 
official desire to crack down on criticism of war efforts, of war bungling. 

Justice Department is asking Congress to provide prison sentences for those 
who report any information that arbitrarily might be termed confidential. 

The intent? To muzzle officials, to muzzle reporters, to prevent criticism. 

But: It's doubtful that Congress will go along. 

As matters now stand..... 

Army and Navy are offering little news, are telling the truth, but not the 
whole truth. There is a void in reporting of many facts and figures. 

Yet: Much information still can be printed. Interpretation is permitted. 
Readers can be given a fairly clear picture of the war and the war effort. Now: 
Officials are proposing to deny the public even the information it's getting. 



























More labor trouble is ahead, is generating below the surface. 

Two basic issues are these..... 

Wages: Whether to place a limit on wage increases or to permit unions to 
pile one demand on top of another. Wage demands are tending to run wild. 

Closed shop: Whether to use Government power to strengthen the position of 
unions in wartime or whether to refuse to give unions that Government aid. 

Prospect is that the present War Labor Board will try to compromise both of 
those issues; that it will get tangled up in an effort to deal with each demand. 

That means: More strife, more arguments. At present, about 1,000 disputes 
are in the hands of the Conciliation Service. That's a record number. And: If 
there is no settled policy, many of those disputes will turn into strikes. 





















































Tendency in Congress is to duck the issue of labor policy, to try to dodge 
the issue of taxes, to seek to get out from under responsibility for war defeats. 

When it comes to labor policy. White House tendency will be to give labor 
some of its wage demands, to give a modified form of closed shop. It is doubt- 
ful whether Congress will take a different stand, if it will legislate a policy. 

When it comes to taxes. Signs of at least partial Treasury-Congress agree- 
ment are appearing. Outlook is for much higher income taxes on 1942 incomes, 
for a modified form of withholding tax to cut down excess purchasing power. 

When it comes to war blame. Voters will pass on that issue in November. 

As for the war itself... 

Don't be too pessimistic. There is much more very bad news to come. It 
does not look good for the Dutch East Indies, or for Burma. And: With Rangoon 
now closed, the one fairly good supply line to China is severed. 

Yet: American efforts are being made. They take time. First appearance of 
U.S. troops in the Indies may be a harbinger of things to come elsewhere. 

This can be said with assurance: Before many more months have passed, Japan 
will know that she is in a war. She will begin to learn some lessons. 

In the Atlantic. The submarine situation is serious and growing worse. 
Hitler is hitting at a vulnerable spot. He's hitting at the oil supply for East 
Coast industry. The answer to that attack is not yet provided. 

War is settling down into a long and serious business. 
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HE conviction that this nation must 





be mistress of the skies is no new 
thing here at Goodyear. For more than thirty years 
we have been intimately associated with the advance- 
ment of a// branches of aeronautics — in the belief 
that aerial transportation was destined to play a 
commanding part in world affairs. 


This is being emphatically confirmed wherever war 
is waged today. From the events 
since December 7th one solemn 
fact stands out as a warning 
to us all. Unless and until 





America is the most powerful 
nation in the air, our safety, 
our freedom, and our standard 







YOu'’LL SEE THESE NEXT ON BOMBERS 
Final inspection of tail fins, made 
by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation for 
Martin bombers. 














AIRCRAFT 





of living will not again be what they have been in the past. 


Today as our country builds toward unchallenge- 
able might in the air, Goodyear is proud that its 
long years of aeronautical experience fit it for an 
important share of this great effort. From our four 
huge aircraft parts factories an ever-increasing 
volume of airplane wing and tail units, control 
surfaces, flight control cabins, wing floats and 
fuselage sub-assemblies flows to airplane 
assembly lines. 








Until America has achieved mastery in 
the air, this work has precedence over 
all our other activities. We think you 

would have it so. 












President, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
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Quota for Retreaded Tires . . . Nationwide Rationing of Gasoline? 


. . . Permission to 


Rationing. Mounting war losses coupled 
with the necessity for conserving available 
supplies essential to war industries forced 
the Government further into the intricate 
task of rationing materials for civilian as 
well as industrial users. 

Oil: Tanker losses off the American 
coast reached a total of 25. Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes predicted 
nationwide rationing of all petroleum prod- 
ucts to prevent shortages on both coasts. 
Orl stocks on the East Coast dropped 12 
per cent under those on hand a year a 

Oil industry — representatives 
mended establishment 


the possibility of 


20. 
recom- 
in all States of a 
curfew from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. on week- 
days and all day Sunday on retail gaso- 
line sales. Consumer economies in use of 
gasoline and fuel oil were requested in a 
new advertising campaign 
the industry. 

Natural gas: The War Production Board 


moved to conserve natural and manufac- 


launched by 


tured gas to assure adequate supplies for 
war production. Gas companies in 17 
States and the District of Columbia were 
prohibited from delivering gas for heating 
new buildings in which heating equipment 
is installed after March 1 and for using 
heating equipment converted from other 
fuels unless conversion is made by Feb. 26. 
Deliveries to new non-residential users and 
increased deliveries to regular users are 
permissible only under strict regulation. 

Tires and tubes: The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration authorized local rationing 
boards to issue certificates for the purchase 
of retreaded or recapped tires for trucks, 
busses and other heavy vehicles beginning 
February 23. Truck and bus quota for the 
month was set at 88,505. No retreads will 
be available for passenger cars until further 
notice because material has not been made 
available for this purpose. Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson announced Febru- 
ary quotas for new tires and tubes, per- 
mitting the sale of 236,813 tires and 335,- 
178 tubes. More than 32,000,000 cars and 
trucks are operating in the country. 

Sugar: The War Production Board as- 
sumed control of the entire 1942 supply of 
raw cane sugar, placing strict regulation on 
purchase, import and acceptance of de- 
livery of raw sugar. March quotas for in- 
dustrial consumers of sugar were set at 80 
per cent of the amount used or resold dur- 
ing the same month last year. 

Jewelry: The War Production Board 
froze all tin and tin-bearing materials in 
the hands of manufacturing jewelers. 

Enforcement: A federal grand jury at 
Indianapolis returned the first indictment 
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THE WAR WEEK | 
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Day-by-day record of American war | 
activity from official U.S. announce- | 
ments: | 

Feb. 14: Heavy artillery dueling and ag } 
gressive infantry skirmishes on Bataan | 
Peninsula: enemy artillery fire from Cavite | 
shore directed against harbor defenses. . . 
Twelve heavy American Army bombers | 
attacked enemy shipping in Macassar area; | 
one enemy ship hit and large fire started. | 





Feb. 15: Activity on Bataan limited to 
patrol skirmishes, enemy forces regrouping 
| tor resumption of offensive. 


Feb. 16: Heavy enemy artillery fire and 
intermittent infantry tighting in Bataan; 
enemy aviation active. . . Civilian refugee | 
camp at Cabeaben bombed. 


Feb. 17: Heavy cnemy artillery tire from 
| Cavite shore directed at fortifications in 
| Manila Bay: damage and casualties not 

great. 


Feb. 18: New enemy air units appeared 
over our lines in Bataan; another bombing 
| attack on Cabcaben refugee camp. 


Hostile artillery tire on Manila Bay forts 


continued. .. Army Flying Fortress bomb- 
ers attacked Japanese ships off Banka 
Island; two enemy transports believed 


sunk. .. Nine American P-40 fighters inter- 
| cepted six Japanese pursuit planes near 
Java, shooting down four. . . Light bombs 
dropped on enemy-held airtield at Palem- 
bang in Sumatra: all planes returned safe- 
ly. . . Two vessels damaged off Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad: submarine not located. 


Feb. 19: Enemy increased pressure in 
Bataan; our troops captured three pieces 
of artillery, several flame-throwers and 
quantity of ordnance and signal supplies. . . 
Enemy batteries on Cavite shore continued 
to pound harbor defenses. . . U.S. sub 
marine sank 5,000-ton cargo ship in East 
China Sea. . . Sixteen Army P-40 pursuit 
planes intercepted 25 heavy Japanese bomb- 
ers and two fighters over Surabaya, Java; 
five enemy bombers and one fighter de 
stroyed; one of our planes shot down. 


Feb. 20: Positional fighting continued in 
Bataan; enemy airplanes dropped white 
phosphorus incendiary bombs behind our 
lines. 











violation of the tire and tube 
program. The jury found that 
officers of the accused company “knowing- 
ly filed with the State Defense Council a 
false inventory of tires and tubes, and 
knowingly concealed its evasion by de- 
stroying records, by storing new tires and 
tubes in their homes and by making sur- 
reptitious deliveries from these stores.” 


charging 
rationing 


Price control. Price Administrator 
Henderson announced that price schedules 
issued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since its creation last April will re- 
main in effect under terms of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 and must 
continue to be observed. The OPA has is- 
sued 105 price schedules. 

Radios and phonographs: The Price Ad- 
ministrator ordered “immediate cancella- 


Pool Transportation . . . Inventory of Man Power 


tion” of recent price increases for radio re- 
ceiving sets and phonographs and directed 
restoration of February 10 price levels. 
Silk: OPA revoked its price regulations 
covering silk. The reason: Substantially all 
raw silk stocks have been acquired by the 
Government or are in the hands of manu- 
facturers fabricating materials for war. 


War profits. The Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled in favor of the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp. in a suit through 
which the Government sought to recover 
allegedly “‘unconscionable” profits made 
during the last war. The Court’s opinion, 
written by Justice Black, held: “If profits 
earned under contracts in 
general are taken as the standard of com- 
parison, the 22 per cent claimed here is 
overshadowed in too many instances for 
it to be regarded as extraordinary.” 


Government 


Transportation. Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle announced that the transporta- 
tion systems will be permitted to pool re- 
sources during the war without facing pros- 
ecution under antitrust laws. The immuni- 
ty applies only where pooling is ordered by 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Property seizure. The Treasury De- 
partment vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury 97 per cent of the outstanding 
shares of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
of Delaware. The Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s judgment that the real interest in 
these shares is German. The purpose: To 
carry forward recent steps to Americanize 
the company and better utilize its pro- 
ductive facilities in the war effort. The 
corporation employs 8,000 persons and 
does about $60,000,000 business a year. 


reason: 


Man power. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem completed registration of 20-year-olds 
and of men between the ages of 35 and 
15. The U.S. Employment Service an- 
nounced preparations for a complete in- 
ventory of the nation’s man power. Spe- 
cial questionnaires will be submitted to all 
men registered with the Selective Service 
System. Later the form is to be sent to men 
between the ages of 18 to 64. 

Training pay: The House Ways and 
Means Committee killed a bill to appro- 
priate $300,000,000 to supplement unem- 
ployment compensation benefits of work- 
men unemployed because of the war. Un- 
der the plan, indorsed by the President, 
unemployed workmen would have received 
the extra compensation if they accepted 
training for work in war industries. 
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The Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U. 8, A. 


ELGIN 10-SECOND TIMER (Ground Speed Navigation Watch)—posi- 


tion adjusted. Second setting. Hand makes full sweep every 10 seconds. 


SPEED... DIRECTION ...POSITION—AIl vitally important 
in modern warfare —plotted by navigators with the help of 
Elgin precision instruments. Such instruments are now 


being produced in quantity by Elgin on government order. 


An American patrol bomber has sighted 
an enemy convoy. Tensely the naviga- 
tor studies the drift indicator between 
his knees... checks the 10-second 
timer in his hand. In a few seconds he 
has plotted his position, and radio is 
reporting: “110 miles northwest of Base 
42... time: 5:36 A!” 

Then, with gunners and bombardier 
at the ready, the giant plane swings in 
for the attack. Meanwhile, guided by 
the radio report, squadrons of planes 
take off from American carriers and 
land bases to join in the assault. 


* * * * * * * 


NAVIGATION WATCHES + STOP WATCHES ° 


Perfect timing and precise calcula- 
tions are vital in situations like these. 
And Elgin today is producing for the 
use of navigators in U. S. bombing 
planes a special type of 10-second timer, 
the Elgin Ground Speed Navigation 
Watch. This timepiece is carefully ad- 
justed for position and temperature. It 
measures time exactly to within 1/30 
of a second. With it, a navigator can 
determine accurately the flying speed 
of the plane and plot its exact position. 

}0-second timers are only one of the 
many types of watches and precision 


Elgin manufactures for army, navy and aviation use: 


instruments now being turned out at 
Elgin for America’s armed forces. To 
these assignments, Elgin brings the fin- 
est scientific facilities in the watchmak- 
ing world—plus a skill developed 
through four generations. 

Every Elgin precision instrument is 
thoroughly American. All the parts are 
created exclusively in the Elgin factory 
—the largest in the world devoted to 
the manufacture of fine timepieces. 


ELGIN: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE 
WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


* * * * * * 


AVIATION CLOCKS * TANK CLOCKS + SERVICE WATCHES »* CHRONOMETRIC TACHOMETERS 


COMPASSES + TIME FUZES FOR SHELLS + JEWEL BEARINGS * SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE 






RAILROAD AND TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 





























somewhere at sea, a man 


cl 
stands on the bridge of a freighter with 


the life line of a nation in his hands. 


He is straining his eyes for sight of 
one of those islands which are our coun- 
try’s first line of defense. To these islands 
must be transported huge quantities of 
munitions and food. And the only an- 


swer is ships, ships, and more ships. 


How is 


mendous responsibility? You'll 


America meeting this tre- 
get a 
fair idea at such great factories as the 
Westinghouse plant where the machinery 
to drive many of those supply ships is 
being built, or at the huge Westing- 
house-operated Maritime Commission 
plant which is now being erected along- 


side it. 


The “know how” that works 
24 hours a day 


There, in these factories is a dramatic 
example of how Westinghouse “‘know 


how” is doing a job for National Defense. 


““TO PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE” 


Reykjavik off the port bow! 


What is this “know how’? It is the 


ability to get things done in the best 


developed intricate new radio equip- 
ment has found ways of utilizing that 


possible way—learned in building prod- equipment in important defense work 


ucts for the general welfare and now ae oe 
f ‘ : At 17 Westinghouse Divisions, and in 


call ts thiciiieees iene array 
used in building materials for the com the plants of seese than $00 eul-contens 


mon defense. ‘ «ol 
tors, our energies are almost exclusively 
turned to the creation of $400,000,000 


worth of defense materials. It’s our wa) 


The 


are building those turbines for the mer- 


same skill and ingenuity that 


of speeding the day when our “know 


cient electric refrigerators and washing how” will be serving you again—in the 


chant fleet, not long ago built more effi- 


machines. Again, the research skill that home, the farm, and the factory. 





Westinghouse 


For the Common Defense 
Bomb fuses Naval Ordnance 

\irplane generators 

Lighting equipment 


Armor-piercing shot 
Seadrome lighting equipment Navy ship turbines and 


years 


for planes 


For the General Welfare 
(senerators Motors and Controls 


Stokers 


Street Lighting 
Electric Irons Electric Refrigerators 
These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Copr. 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Coming Nazi offensive 
viewed as last chance 
for Hitler to win race 


The United States definitely is begin- 
sing to hit its stride in production of war 
weapons. This country during February 
vil approach within striking distance of 
Germany in the output of planes, tanks 
and guns. Japan already is far behind. 

Today’s real production race is between 
the United States and Germany’s Europe. 
Hitler is driving feverishly to wring every 
possible new weapon out of Europe’s in- 
dustry. With these new weapons and with 
his immense stores of older weapons, Hitler 
isto make his supreme effort in 1942 to 
cut the Russians from their oil and to 
break the blockade that is strangling him. 

If that drive fails, there never again will 
bea chance to catch up in the arms race 
with this country. 

The reason why is told in figures. The 
figures are big and hard to understand, but 
they are the only measure that censorship 
illows—a measure in dollars rather than 
innumbers of airplanes or ships or tanks 
or guns. The over-all figures tell the fol- 
lowing story: 

During 19 months of effort, two of them 
war months, this country spent $20,000,- 
000,000 in preparation for war and for 
upplying friendly nations. That spending 
averaged little more than $1,000,000,000 a 
month and it was rather heavily centered 
in such things as cantonments, new fac- 
lores, new machinery, food and clothing 
ad pay for an expanding Army. The 
amount spent on weapons was not im- 
pressive during most of 1941. Now: In 
February alone the cash outgo for war will 
reach nearly $2,500,000,000 and will be 
concentrated in weapons. By June, this 
figure will be $3,500,000,000, and, before 
the end of this year, nearly $5,000,000,000 
amonth will be flowing into the war effort. 
At least $50,000,000,000 will be spent on 
war in the 12 months beginning next July. 

On the other hand: Hitler is driving 
desperately to force $3,000,000,000 worth 
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of Weapons monthly out of German and 
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THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION: 
ARMS OUTPUT HITS STRIDE 


U.S. Industry Approaching German Effort, Leaving Japan Far Behind 


European industry. Japan must strain to 
draw less thar $500,000,000 in weapons 
monthly from her resources. Those figures 
are used by officials here and take into 
consideration the cost factors in adjusting 
to dollars for measurement purposes. De- 
spite differences in wages, European and 
Japanese industry is unable to produce 
war goods at an appreciably lower cost 
than this country. 

This means: American production plus 
British Empire production today is draw- 
ing close to that of the enemy nations. 
As American production rises, the out- 
put of weapons for use by the Americans, 
British, Dutch, Russians and Chinese will 
surpass the output of Germany-Japan. 
In another year, if Hitler can be prevent- 
ed from breaking the blockade, the re- 
serves of weapons in our hands should 
permit American forces and those of this 
country’s allies to plan offensive blows. 





There is little hope that 1942 will offer 
much other than defensive reverses. 

It is by a glance at the longer-range 
plans that a view can be had of what is 
ahead. 

For the American Army. The program 
outlined to date calls for spending $66,- 
500,000,000. That is the cost of an Army 
of 3,600,000 men, with 1,000,000 in the 
Air Corps. An Army and Air Force much 
larger than that already is talked of by 
officials, with the result that the billions 
outlined above will multiply. Of those 
billions, only $9,000,000,000 actually had 
been expended by February 1. That’s at 
the rate of only $500,000,000 a month, 
while Hitler was spending nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 a month, almost all of it on his 
Army. The rate at which dollars now are 
being turned into armament for the Army 
is skyrocketing. 

For the Navy. Congress has provided 


— 
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. +» just getting organized 
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or is in the process of providing a_pro- 
gram measured in terms of $39,000,000,000. 
That includes funds for the naval air force 
as well as for the surface forces. Of the 
total program, $5,000,000,000 has 
moved from the appropriation stage to the 
stage of actual use. This means that in 
the Navy, as in the Army, only about 13.5 
per cent of the available funds have been 
spent. However, the naval 
program now is getting into stride. 

For aid to other nations. There now is 
a pool of more than $18,000,000,000 for 
use in providing weapons and materials 
for nations helping this country in the 
war. Of that amount, $1,300,000,000, or 
about 7 per cent, as reported by the Treas- 
ury, actually has been spent. Most of this 
money is going for foodstuffs, for ships, 
for raw materials and for machinery, al- 
though some of it is for planes and tanks 
and other military equipment. 

For merchant ships. Here is the basic 
factor that determines when and whether 
American men and materials get to the 
battlefronts. The program is $7,800,000,000 
for 30,000,000 tons of ships. That is half 
again as much shipping as Great Britain 
owned at the start of the war. It is six 
times as much shipping as Japan now has. 
But: Only $206,000.000 of this program had 
been spent by February 1. That is about 
3 per cent, but the goal of 8,000,000 tons 
of new ships for 1942 is very likely to be 
realized. 

For RFC projects. There is available 
$5,000,000,000, of which $1,200.- 
000,000 already has been expended for new 
plant and for stock piles of raw materials 
that are imported. 

For other war efforts. A sum of more 
than $4,500,000,000 is available for mis- 
cellaneous tasks related to the war. Then 
another $4,000,000,000 is found in orders 
placed by the British, Dutch and others. 

Altogether, the war program to date 
amounts to $144,000.000.000, of which 
little more than $20,000.000,000 actually 
been translated into and 
equipment. This means that barely 14 
per cent of the effort already provided for 
actually has been exerted by this country 
in promoting its war effort. The big push 
now is starting and is ahead. 

The war itself will be won or lost on the 
basis of arms produced by a war industry 
and by the transportation of those arms 
to the scene of action for use by the Army 
and Navy. Interest here centers on the 


about 


construction 


about 


has services 


weapons and equipment on which money - 


is to be spent. So far as censorship permits, 
the following story can be told: 

Fer ordnance. This term covers guns of 
all kinds—antiaircraft naval guns, 
artillery, etc. It covers tanks, ammunition, 
armor plate, etc. There now is available 


guns, 
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more than $36,000,000,000 for production 
of these weapons. The volume of produc- 
tion or the volume of actual expenditure 
in this field cannot be reported. It can be 
said, however, that the bottlenecks in the 
ordnance field are now being broken. Out- 
put of light and medium tanks is im- 
pressive. Artillery is beginning to be pro- 
duced. Ammunition that was so short in 
1941 maneuvers that troops couldn’t even 
use many blank cartridges is beginning to 
be plentiful. 

For airplanes, airplane engines and 
parts. The present program calls for an 
expenditure of more than $29,000,000,000. 
This includes both the Army and Navy 
air forces. It can be said that production in 
January and February probably matched 
or nearly matched German production. The 
goal of 60,000 planes in 1942 may not be 
but it will be approached. A 
flood of airplanes will come in 1943. 

For naval vessels. Here the program as 
now laid down calls for an outlay of 
$13,500,000 ,000, than the 
investment in the existing fleet. The Navy 
building program is ahead of schedule. It 
is not unduly centered in big battleships 
of uncertain usefulness. That schedule is 
going to give the United States a powerful 
two-ocean Navy. 

For other munitions and supplies. 
There is nearly $14,000,000,000 available 
for small arms and other equipment. There 
is $13.000,000,000 available for pay, sub- 
sistence and travel for the growing Army 
and Navy. There is $7,000,000,000 that 
has been spent and is being spent on 


reached, 


or more twice 


cantonments and depots. These all are 
fields of expenditure in which money flows 
out rapidly. The same is true of the $7,000- 
000,000 available for building stock piles 
of raw materials. 

New plants and equipment. Nearly 
$14,000,000,000 is to be spent or has been 
spent to create the new facilities needed 
to make planes and tanks and other weap- 
ons of war. This new plant and equipment 
is in addition to the plant and equipment 
that industry already owned. 

All in all, the U.S. is far along the road 
toward production of arms on a scale never 
approached by any other nation. 

But: There remain two basic difficulties. 
They are, first, the fact that Germany ani 
Japan gained a great head start and have 
accumulated vast reserves of materials, 
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and, second, the fact that materials pro 
duced in the U 
tlefields thousands of miles away. 


} 
Ing a 


.S. must be carried to bat- jinoth 


rints 


Both of these factors are handicaps of fan b 
major importance. Because of their ac fhe B 
cumulation of materials, the Germans and fralia 
Japanese have been able to stage blitz folds 


krieg conquests that give them immensely | 
important strategic advantages. Becaus | 
of the fact that their lines of supply are 
shorter and more protected they can bring 
their force to bear more readily. 

All of this means that the arms pr 
gram now laid down by the United States 
probably is an interim program that wil 
be stepped up to supply even larger forces 
with even more weapons. The productio 
tide will turn, however, in 1942 as Amer 
can industry gets into war stride. 
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hips and More Ships: 


llies’ Biggest Problem 


Huge U.S. Job of Transporting Men and Arms to War Fronts 


rive to launch, equip 
nd man 18,000,000 tons 
ithin next two years 


The 1917 cry for American ships was a 
puny wail beside the loudspeaker demand 
houted from the battle lines of 1942. Then 
he need was for a bridge across one ocean. 
Kow the demands stretch across all the 
eas. Urgent appeals for men, arms, planes 
ime from China, Java, Australia, the 
Philippines, Egypt, Russia, England, from 
ill the old battle fronts and the new ones 
n the making. Only ships can get them 
here. How well the new U.S. shipping 
yar answers this cry will have a vast ef- 
ect upon the outcome of the war. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, War 
Mening Administrator and chairman of 
he Maritime Commission, has just 11,- 
0,000 tons of shipping to take Amer- 
ans to the battle lines and keep them 
fupplied with planes, bombs, arms and 
mmunition after they get there. He can 
fount on Great Britain for about 20,000,- 
00 more tons to help out, plus another 
hillion or so tons of other shipping gath- 
red up from other nations. These ships 





dd up to only a few million more tons 
han were needed to take an AEF to Eu- 
ope in 1918—just 3,000 miles across one 
bean. Now there are to be six or eight or 
en AEF’s, some of them 12,000 miles away. 
How fast the Admiral reinforce- 
nents to his merchant fleet is largely in 
isown hands. He has the job of build- 
mg as well as operating. And he has 
jnother 18,000,000 tons of ships in blue- 
rints or on the ways. But none of these 
an be used to take supplies to the end of 
he Burma Road, tools and steel to Aus- 
ralia’s plane plants, sulphur and_ tire 
olds to India and South Africa, tanks to 
Libya, food and planes to England and 
Russia. Nor can they bring strategic ma- 
erials home to feed American arms plants. 
Unloaded export freight, amounting to 
More than the peak of 1918, already is 
rs up on seaboard docks. Some of this 
‘ill lie there for a long time. Only that 
phich will play a vital part in winning the 
Far will get a share of the shipping space 
he Admiral must allocate so carefully. 

To haul these goods, he has the equiva- 
Pit of 1,100 or more 10,000-ton ships. 


gets 
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There are considerably more than that 
number of ships because so many of them 
are smaller than 10,000 tons. Admiral 
Land got 134 of these out of American 
shipyards last year, expects to get 786 
more this year. But more than half of 
his ships are 20 years old, or older. They 
are plodders that go back to the first 
World War and beyond, which slow down 








—Harris & Ewing 
ADMIRAL VICKERY 
Labor's attitude is the key 


the speed of convoys, drag out by many 
days the length of the trip to Australia. 

Added to this fleet is an indeterminate 
amount of tonnage taken over from Den- 
mark, France, Finland, Italy and Ger- 
many, ships that were tied up at Ameri- 
can docks when war broke. They range 
from ships that ought to be junked to 
some only a month or so old. But many of 
the Italian and German ships were cleverly 
sabotaged and keep developing ailments 
that the repair yards fail to find. 


Working with Admiral Land in the haul- 
ing job will be Great Britain’s shipping ex- 
perts with what still is the biggest mer- 
chant fleet under one flag in the world. 
Adding the British fleet to that of the 
United States and the other countries, the 
United Nations have four ships for each 
one held by the Axis. That, however, is 
still far fewer ships than are needed. 

The job of the United Nations is to take 
the war to Axis nations which are im- 
bedded on two continents. In distances, the 
routes are long, dangerous, often open to 
submarine attack. make 
about three long hauls a year. In men and 


One ship can 


materials the job is of staggering size. A 
million troops abroad would need about 
1,300 ships to keep them supplied. One 
P-40 fighter plane uses 30 gallons of gaso- 
line an hour after it has been carried to 
the area in which it is to fight. Blasting of 
the oil wells in the Netherland East Indies 
means that more oil will have to be hauled 
farther to keep up the fight against the 
Japanese there. And the Axis submarines 
are concentrating their fire on tankers. 
Tankers figured prominently in the ship- 
building program of the Maritime Com- 
mission before the Axis began to crack 
down on the oil carriers with such regu- 
larity. Delivery call for 215 
tankers during the next two years. The 
American Bureau of Shipping reports 118 
tankers under contract on January 1. Of 
these. 92 were for the Maritime Commis- 


schedules 


sion, 36 for private operators which would 
be subject to the call of the War Shipping 
Administration. The contract-letting has 
continued since those figures were com- 
piled. 

Twenty-eight tankers were finished last 
year. One big East Coast firm is building 
almost a hundred tankers, two of which 
than half-finished and 25 of 
will go this year. A 
start has been made on most of the rest. 
The other are strewn among 
shipyards along the East and Gulf Coasts. 

At the outbreak of the war, the tanker 
fleet comprised some 400 ships, part under 
the American flag and part under the 
Panamanian flag, to which registry they 
had been transferred by private operators 
to enable them to haul oil to England and 
avoid the Neutrality Act restrictions. 

Axis submarines hit a mark in 
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TAPS FOR THE JAPS: Tune hammered out in steel by shipyards 


sinkings last year which, if kept up at the 
rate they were running in midsummer, 
would have sunk the equivalent of 660 
10,000-ton ships a year. With the aid of 
the American Navy, this figure was brought 
down during the months immediately pre- 
ceding entry of the United States into the 
war. Since Pearl Harbor, it has leaped up 
again. But the Maritime Commission says 
it now is turning out ships at a faster clip 
than they are being sunk. It needs to build 
them much faster than at the replacement 
rate. Upon the ships depends the delivery 
of men and planes to the spots where 
they are needed. 

In the push to get those ships, the 
shipbuilding industry has grown in five 
years from 10 yards with 46 ways capable 
of handling seagoing ships to 40 yards with 
275 ways. Its launchings now are running 
at the rate of about a ship a day, will 
reach two a day by the middle of summer, 
and will hit three or four a day toward the 
end of 1942. That is the promise. 

The launchings, however, do not give 
the full picture. Seventeen ships were 
delivered last month, 19 or 20 will be 
delivered this month. Outfitting, which 
includes the installation of engines and 
machinery, requires highly skilled men and 
these are hard to find, takes longer in the 
training than do welders or riveters. The 
yards are searching through kindred skills 
for men who can do the work. 

A lack of steel has slowed down produc- 
tion, too. The shipyards have got less 
steel than they needed every month for 
the last ten. From last November until 
the end of January, the Maritime Com- 
mission was able to get only from 69 to 
75 per cent of the steel it needed. The 
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SLIP OF THE LIP . 


lowest amount it got was in January, 
after the United States had gone to war. 
What happened was that agencies with 
priorities had been given claims upon 
every mill for more steel than the mills 
could produce. The mills were left to use 
their own discretion. A premium price is 
paid for the special steels used by the 
Navy. The mills turned out the high- 
priced steels and put the lower-priced ship 
steel farther down on their list. 

Labor troubles cost the Maritime Com- 
mission between seven and twelve ships 
last year. They also delayed the delivery 
of ships in December, January and this 
month. Rear Admiral Howard L. Vick- 
ery, Commission vice chairman who is di- 
rectly charged with shipbuilding, said the 
attitude of labor may cause ship deliveries 
for 1943 to fall short of the goal. 

“And I do not mean strikes,” he said. 
“They have got to work. They cannot 
loaf. The morale is going up, but there 
is still some distance to go to get maxi- 
mum _ production.” 

In the drive for production, fast, the 
costs for ships have risen steadily. The 
program that had started off aiming at 
5,000,000 tons in ten years stood, when 
war came, at a plan for 12,000,000 tons to 
be produced this year and next. Another 
50 percent was added to that. Looking be- 
yond 1943, authorizations already call for 
12,000,000 tons more, for a grand total of 
30,000,000 tons. In the process of expand- 
ing, every man with shipbuilding knowl- 
edge that the yards knew about was called 
back into the business. Training schools 
were created to teach men to build and 
operate ships. 

The mushrooming of the yards created 











—Maritime Commission 


.: Lesson in caution for ship worker 


housing shortages. Rents skyrocketed, pa 
ticularly in Southern towns. Around t\ 
Ingalls plant at Pascagoula, Miss., they 
was a scramble for houses which reached 
all across the Mississippi coast. The ri 
ing prices generally sent wages up. Lak 
cost has increased 15 to 16 per cent sing 
last June. The total cost of building 
ship in 1941 was 25 to 27 per cent high 
than in 1939. 





President Roosevelt’s order putting t 
country on a seven-day week lifted la 
costs, too. The standard practice, and t 
Wage and Hour Law, call for time and 
half for all over 40 hours a week, wi 
double time for Sundays. To avoid t 
double time cost, many of the yards a 
now working six days a week and ovej 
hauling and greasing machinery on Sui 
days. Where enough trained men are aval 
able, machines work seven days a wetk 

So far as is possible, the industry ha 
adapted automobile plant assembly meth 

The yards use uniform plans. : 
much prefabrication as possible is do 
before the steel goes to the yards. Shi 
sections are fitted together on the grounf 
swung into place by cranes, then welde 

Commission contracts have been dra4 
to foster speed. The yards get a fi 
$110,000 fee for a Liberty-type ship. 
they build it quickly and hold costs do 
they can build up the fee by bonuses 


ods. 





$140,000. If the job is slow and cost 
penalties may cut the fee to $60,000. 
Admiral Vickery figures yards can 
put one of these ships together on t 
ways in 60 days, can outfit it in 45 mo 
That is, if they can get the steel, if! 
men work hard and don’t strike. But }4 
is where the war may be won—or lost. 
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COMBATING THE U-BOAT MENACE 


How U.S. Planes, Ships and Men Are Meeting Hitler’s All-Out Attack 


Vital supplies of oil 
the prize in intensive 
submarine campaign 


Hitler right now is striking at the heart 


> of the American war effort, with the Ger- 
/ man submarine campaign against Atlantic 
» coastwise shipping as his weapon 


American territory is being attacked. 
American lives are being lost the 
world’s greatest refinery at Aruba Island 
in the Caribbean has been shelled by sub- 
marines. President Roosevelt, in response 
to resulting disquiet, has warned that an 
attack on any part of the country is pos- 
sible, even the shelling of New York City 
and the bombing of Detroit. This war now 
is being brought home to Americans. 

Special long-range submarines are con- 
centrating attacks against tanker lines— 
the arteries that help feed the factories 
and warm the homes of Eastern United 
States and Canada. Shortages of industrial 
oil, fuel for homes, and gasoline for cars 
already are developing. Rationing to in- 
dustries, homes and motorists is certain 
unless the U-boats can be defeated. U.S. 
warships, warplanes, shore forces and 
blimps are busy trying to bring about this 
defeat. but without full success to date. 

Between 400 and 500 lives were lost. 
and 43 ships were sunk or damaged in a 
little more than a month in the torpedo 
attacks off the Atlantic coasts of Canada 
and the United States and in the Carib- 
bean. This meant hard blows for Ameri- 
can homes and factories, for, next to coal 
and food, oil is this nation’s vital source of 
energy. The following table shows the 
shipping losses between January 14 and 
February 20 in the all-out submarine cam- 
paign that was unleashed last month: 


Sunk: 


and 


_ 3 6 eS Ene 19 
Off Canadian coast...............0:000 14 
INN oii scscticecccsssiscntansce 3 
ESS en Seen eae 36 
Damaged, in all areas............0.0.0000+- 7 
Metal attacked.......:ccciccccoceccoccoscsceseese 13 


Twenty-five of the 43 were tankers. 

The greatest loss of life resulted from 
torpedoing of the Canadian passenger liner 
Lady Hawkins off the United States coast 
January 19. About 250 persons, including 
women and children, lost their lives. 

How the U-boats work. The submarines 
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for the time being have abandoned the 
method of hunting convoys in large wolf 
packs. Instead, they are attacking singly 
the unconvoyed and unarmed ships of the 
coastwise trade. Groups of submarines are 
slipping past the American outpost ce- 
fenses of the Caribbean to torpedo tankers 
and shell the refineries on Aruba Island 
in the Dutch West Indies, which handle 
great quantities of oil from Venezuela 
The attacks at Aruba and Curacao, close 
to the Venezuelan coast, and the sinking 
of the Brazilian steamship Buarque and 
the freighter Olinda brought the war to 
South America. All of this the 
Panama Canal. 
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THE U-BOAT SCORE 
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Effect on 
thousand 


war production. Ninety 
tons of oil was lost with de- 
struction of the first nine tankers. Later 
losses mounted toward 300,000 tons. This 
strikes hardest at Northeast Seaboard in- 
dustry, which gets 95 per cent of its oil by 
tanker. Stocks of all oil types are below 
1941 and falling. Shortage of industrial 
oil is becoming especially acute. 

The effect on oil supplies goes far beyond 
the actual sea losses. Tankers cancel sail 
ings for safety. Oil backs up at port, is lost 
to industry. Hitler’s submarines are send- 
ing tankers to the bottom far faster than 
new tankers are being put into service. 
The building program will provide plenty 
of tankers by the end of 1943. But now 
shortages of steel and strikes that occurred 
in 1941 are causes of delays in building 
The pressure for tankers and oil to keep war 
industry going through 1942 is immediate. 

Effect on fighting. In the Caribbean, 
in the Near East, in the Dutch East Indies, 
the war for oil rises to new intensity. In 
the Caribbean and the East Indies that 
struggle is far advanced. In the Near East, 
it awaits only spring to break out anew. 
The Japanese now have captured the two 
greatest oil centers of the East Indies: 
Palembang in Sumatra, with a daily out- 
put of 45,000 barrels, and Balikpapen, in 
Borneo, producing 35,000 barrels daily. 
Java now has only enough production for 
her own use. Australia’s supply for war 
and industry is cut off. British and Ameri- 
can naval sources of oil are threatened in 
the Caribbean. Convoys of tankers to Aus- 
tralia may be needed to keep the fight 
against Japan going. 

Battle with the U-boats. American sail- 
ors and soldiers are striking back at the 
Nazi submarines with deadly weapons. 
The American Navy hunts them with its 
fast destroyers and depth bombs. The 
Canadians send their speedy little cor- 
vettes to the battle. Bombing planes carry- 
ing depth bombs keep up ceaseless search 
of the infested waters from shore bases, 
from the ring of outposts in the Caribbean, 
and from carriers. Blimps hover over the 
waves. U.S. troops guard the Dutch West 
Indies centers. The Navy is expected to 
put gun crews, about a dozen men to a 
ship, on coastwise tankers. Several times, 
the Navy has announced success in its bat- 
tle with submarines. The details are a mili- 
tary secret. All the country knows is that, 
thus far in two wars, Anglo-American na- 
val power has beaten off the U-boats. 
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BRITAIN’S STRAINED RESOURCES: 
WHY THE FIGHTING IS UP TO US i: 


Empire’s Difficulty in Carrying Sea, Land, Air Burden on All Frontgiie 


Our growing role as 
dominant partner in 
Anglo-American alliance 


The main task of fighting this war as 
well as of supplying the weapons is about 
to fall on the United States. 

That fact now is revealed by high offi- 
cials. It represents a reversal from the re- 
cent attitude that the United States would 
supply the weapons and the British, Rus- 
sians, Chinese and Dutch would do the 
fighting. The new official estimate of this 
country’s task is stated by War Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson. 

Mr. Stimson says: “We cannot buy our 
way out of this war. We can’t even pro- 
duce our way out. We can only fight our 
way out by hard and intelligent fighting.” 

Until now: The American people had 
been the that 
Americans could avoid extensive fighting 
if only they made the weapons for others 
to use. This prospect was emphasized by 
the lend-lease program, and by official 
policy in the months prior to December 7. 

Now: It suddenly is discovered that the 
British cannot fight in all parts of the 
world at once. The Australians find that 
they must look to the United States for 
help. The Dutch turn to this country for 


impressed by prospect 


men as well as munitions. The Chinese 
face loss of the life line that gave them 


the weapons with which to fight. Russian 
man power is fully occupied on its own 
front. The Chinese cannot be transported 
to battlefields all over the world. Soldiers 
of other nations do not know how to use 
American-made weapons as well as Amer- 
ican soldiers do. 

At the same time there is a burst of 
criticism of Great Britain. There is criti- 
cism because Singapore was not held and 
because Burma is being lost. There is criti- 
cism because the German army in Africa 
is not destroyed, and because the British 
have not driven German submarines out 
of the Atlantic. 

Actually, what is the situation back of 
the British-American reverses and the sud- 
den announcement that the U. S. really is 
going to have to fight this war? Why won’t 
Britain be able to do the job on her own? 

These answers.are found in a glance un- 
der the surface. That glance reveals the 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL: . 
At the sign of the V... 


following facts about Britain and Britain’s 
burdens in this war: 

Population: There are 46,000,000 per- 
sons in the United Kingdom, or barely one- 
third those in the United States and little 
more than half the people of Germany, 
not counting conquered Europe. Adding 
Australia and Canada, the population of 
Britain is still less than that of Japan. 

Position: The British Isles are exposed, 
with all their area within reach of land- 
based airplanes from a ring of countries 
just across the Channel and North Sea in 
Europe. The British must keep large 
armies at home due to danger of invasion. 
They formerly relied on their sea power, 
but the advent of air power takes away the 
safety that sea power once gave, making 
all industry, transportation and land and 
naval forces vulnerable to air attack. 

Industry: British industry is heavily de- 
pendent on imported raw materials and 
food. Steel capacity is only 15,000,000 tons 





as against nearly 90,000,000 for this coy 
try. Airplane output is about two-thin 
of this country’s current production, whi 
is just beginning a steep climb. Industriq 
are largely handcraft, not mass productig: 


meal 
Army: About 2,000,000 men are unde ao 
arms in England, 500,000 overseas, and y 


total of 4,000,000 in all the land and 4 Fe 
forces of the whole British Empire. Thi Brite 
compares with 3,000,000 for Japan, 4,000 
000 for Italy and 9,000,000 for Germay 
The United States would have 7,500, 
men under arms if it had a land ford 
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proportional to Britain’s. Yet Britis Brite 
forces are inadequate for the job at hang, y 


Air Force: There are about 500,000 mef ¢rai 
in the Air Force, four-fifths of this numbd point 
in ground forces, as compared with mo mak 
than 1,000,000 for Germany. The Unitel sfric 


States does not equal the British RAF, by ships 
is planning an Army air strength of 2,000§ mari 
000, with a large air arm for the Navy. prod 

Navy: The British Navy is equal i merc 


that of the United States in ships, al 4 
superior in man power. The whole for tons 
totals about 340 fighting ships, and 30 
000 men to sail and fight them. 
naval expansion program is in_ progres§ 200 
But the United States Navy, instead @ 500, 
being equal, would be three times the si tobe 
of Britain’s if the fighting fleets were pn aver 
portionate to the American and _ Britis Jogse 
populations and resources. N 

War effort: From the beginning of th war, 
war to December, Britain actually laf craft 
paid out about $29,000,000,000 for wag ship, 
and the United States had paid out aboi iliar 
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BURMA ROAD 
... China's lifeline threatened 
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415,000,000,000. This is a per capita cost 
of about $115 for Americans, as against 
about $610 for Britons. 

So a glance at the facts reveals reasons 
for Britain’s difficulties. Britain long ago 
made its choice to bid for power on the 
va. The British know the sea best, and on 


‘Tonts the sea are the world’s greatest fighters. 
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{ny nation of moderate resources, such as 
Great Britain, cannot maintain both a 
powerful navy and a large modern army. 
Now air power has come along, creating 
new problems for Britain and the necessity 
of maintaining a air force. This 
means that the people of Britain are striv- 
ing to maintain a large army, a large navy 
and a large air force, all at the same time. 
For the first time since Napoleon’s day, 
Britain is up against a real threat to her 
Empire through assault upon its center and 
its flanks. Germany, Italy and Japan have 
il become sea powers. The problem of 
carrying food, materials and weapons to 
Britain, of shipping troops and_ supplies 
to the far-flung outposts of the Empire, 
strains British sea power to the breaking 
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Africa to the Near East or Australia. These 
ships are prey to airplanes as well as sub- 
marines. The Navy’s convoying duties are 
prodigious. The story is told in the British 
merchant and naval shipping losses. 

Merchant shipping: About 5,500,000 
tons has been lost out of a total merchant 
marine of 20,000,000 tons. In the four 
months ending last June, the British lost 
000,000 tons for a monthly average of 
500,000. In the four months ended in Oc- 
tober, they lost 720,000 tons for a monthly 
average of 180,000 tons. Since then the 
losses have increased. 

Naval losses: the start of the 
war, 3 battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 3 air- 
craft carriers, 12 


Since 


cruisers, 1 antiaircraft 


# ship, 32 submarines, 54 destroyers, 11 aux- 
| out abou 


iliary vessels, 14 armed merchant cruisers, 
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DOWN UNDER 
... Australia now on defensive 
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7 armed yachts, 2 gunboats and 6 sloops 
have been lost. 

Yet even this does not reveal the full 
extent of Britain’s problem. The Near 
Eastern front from Egypt to the Caspian 
Sea, where Britain is preparing to prevent 
a Hitler break-through to oil, to the Suez 
and to a junction with Japan, stretches for 
1,600 miles. There is a front demanding 





DESERT WARFARE 
..~- Libyan battlefront seesaws 


every man and every weapon that can be 
spared and transported from England. 

Protecting the Empire is a still greater 
problem. Vast Australia has only 7,000,- 
000 people, has raised and contributed a 
large expeditionary force in proportion to 
the population. But now, with the war at 
Australia’s door, the loss of her oil supply 
threatened, and her war industries only 
starting, Australia needs all her own man 
power at home, and reinforcements from 
the United States besides. 

Canada, with 11,000,000 people, 
raised 500,000 soldiers and has sent 
000 overseas. But Canada does not 


has 
150,- 
have 


conscription, has a small navy, and her 


war industries are of modest size. 

India, in the path of Japan’s westward 
invasion, is not yet co-operating fully in 
the war effort. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has been conferring with Indian 
leaders to increase co-operation. But India 
is restless and demanding dominion status. 


The whole British Empire is under stresses 
and strains that multiply Britain’s prob- 
lems of carrying on the war. 

The fact is that the United States no 


longer can expect Britain to fight the war 
alone, without the aid of American man 


power as well as machine power. The 
United States has the men, as well as the 
materials, the industry and the capacity 
for producing weapons. The United States 
is a big interior base, with interior lines 
easily defended. Its war plants are most 
secure from attack by land, sea or air. 

Consequently, the United States has to 
take over direct participation in the war. 
More and more in the future its troops will 
do their fighting with their own 
weapons. Less and less will they rely upon 
others to do their fighting for them. The 
U.S. now is to become the dominant part- 
ner in the Anglo-American partnership. 

But Britain will continue to play a lead- 
ing role in the front lines. England is the 
forward base for attack against Germany. 
It is the vital outpost to be held at all 
costs. England is still a most important 
arsenal. In terms of current war produc- 
tion, England ranks first, the United States 
second and Russia third. In terms of re- 
serves of war supplies, Russia ranks first, 
England second and the U. S. third. 

British war industry, the skilled people, 
and the large reserves close to the Ger- 
man front will continue to be of first-rate 
importance. 

The British have a high-grade Air Force 
that is experienced, and that has control 
of the air over Britain. The British have 
men in the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force who are modern war. 
Their Army has at least as many mecha- 
nized divisions as the United States Army 
has thus far. But they do not have the 
man power or the available ships to send 
armies to every corner of the Empire and 
to support these armies. That is the main 
reason for the present plight of Rangoon, 
why Burma is so readily invaded and why 
Singapore was not adequately defended. 

Britain’s battles in the past 
have been fought on the sea. Conquerors 
have swept over Europe, but the British, 
by keeping control of the sea and building 
up a coalition of land powers against them, 
have won in the end. This is the third time 
in 130 years that Russia has helped with 
land power. And now American land, sea 
and air power joins in the task for the 
second time in a quarter century. The 
combination of British, American and 
Russian power is a formidable foe for 
Hitler. Conceivably, it might lose all but 
America, Britain, the North Atlantic and 
the Russian front, and still hang on until 
American man power and machine power 
could tip the balance for final victory. 
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Fifth Column in U.S.— 
Fighting the Foe Within 


Government Efforts to Prevent Repetition of Pearl Harbor Sabotage 


Suspected activity 
of Japanese aliens 
along Pacific Coast 


Evidence that a tightly knit Fifth Col- 
umn exists in the United States is being 
uncovered daily by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

West Coast raids on Japanese colonies 
have yielded truck loads of guns, ammuni- 
tion, dynamite and bombs, as well as cam- 
eras and radio sets. Even Japanese Army 
and Navy uniforms have been found. Al- 
ready 3,800 enemy aliens have been brought 
into custody, but officials fear that the 
surface has scarcely been scratched. 

Thus the House of Representatives has 
approved $300,000 for an FBI inquiry in- 
to Japanese activity in the Pacific area 
and plans are being made to evacuate all 
Japanese—citizens and aliens alike—from 
strategic areas. Present concentration on 
Japanese activity is explained by the 
Pearl Harbor experience and evidence 
gathered in recent raids. 

At Pearl Harbor the invading force re- 
ceived hearty aid from Japanese on land. 
Cane fields are reported to have been cut 
in the form of arrows, pointing to military 
Vegetable dealers and mer- 
chants kept detailed records of purchased 
naval supplies in order to gauge fleet move- 
ments, and fishing sampans are believed to 
have been in touch with warships. 

When the attack came, Japanese are 
reported to have wrecked cars and other- 
wise obstructed traffic. Furthermore, pi- 
lots shot down above Pearl Harbor were 
found to be wearing Honolulu high school 
insignia and US. college rings, and one per- 
son later arrested as a spy had been a high- 
ly regarded Honolulu citizen for 20 years. 

Quiet on the Coast. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, enemy activity on the Pacific Coast 
has quieted, but this leads officials to sus- 
pect future blows. Air and submarine at- 
tacks from the sea, for example, could be 
co-ordinated with sabotage on land by 
dynamiting dams, power plants, oil fields, 
refineries and defense factories. Japanese 
settlements often are near these vital areas. 
This explains evacuation plans. 

Reasons for suspected widespread Fifth 
Column activity among Japanese is found 
in information gathered by Senator Gil- 


objectives, 
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lette (Dem.). of Lowa. The Iowa Senator 
points out that, although American-born 
Japanese are regarded as U.S. citizens, 
they also are held to be subjects of Nip- 
pon unless they specifically renounce the 
Emperor. Few have been 
made and all citizens may be conscripted 
into the Japanese service. 

Furthermore, 


renunciations 


Bud- 
dhist priests and other leaders have been 
propagandizing the children of their coun- 
trymen for years. Senator Gillette has 


Japanese consuls, 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GILLETTE 
Found a five-pronged program 


translations of essays written by Japanese 
high school students in Southern Califor- 
nia to celebrate the 2600th anniversary of 
the Empire. These students express pride 
in their dual citizenship and approval of 
Japanese ambitions in Asia. 

In the face of such thorough propaganda 
activity, officials now feel that too much 
would be risked in allowing Japanese to 
remain in coastal areas, although some in- 
justices probably would result from mass 
evacuations. 

The possibility of Japanese sabotage on 
on the West Coast is revealed by census 
figures, which show that, of the 127,000 
Japanese in America, 120,000 reside in the 
West and, of these, 93,000 in California. 





The Justice Department figures that 91. 
000 Japanese can be classed as non-citizens 
Japanese plans, according to Senator 
Gillette, originally called for a five-pronged 
attack on the U. S. Three of these prongs 
already have been driven into outposts at 
Hawaii, the Philippines and the mid-Paeifi 
islands. The two remaining prongs call for 
heavy submarine attacks on shipping and 
a thrust at the Panama Canal, possibh 
screened by a diversion at Alaska. 

The Iowa Senator’s suspicions were first 
aroused in 1937 during joint congressional 
committee hearings on Hawaii’s applica. 
tion for statehood. At that time, opponents 
of statehood questioned the loyalty of 
many of the 163,000 Japanese residents, 
and one witness, Kilsoo Hahn—a Korea 
—testified that the Japanese consulate was 
arousing anti-American sentiment. 

Last autumn, Senator Gillette propose: 
an investigation of Japanese organization 
on the mainland and in Hawaii, but his 
resolution was not pressed after the State 
Department warned against upsetting deli- 
cate negotiations then going on. 

Fifth Column control, however, extends 
beyond Japanese groups. Inside the cour- 
try is an estimated total of 1,100,000 Axis 
citizens, including $15.000 Germans an 
695,000 Italians. Most of this group is 
considered harmless, but all of them have 
been ordered to register with the Justic 
Department by February 28, and Italia 
aliens have been ordered from their homes 
in West Coast strategic areas. 





The extent of Nazi activity has been in- 
dicated in trials in New York and Wash- 
ington. Thirty-three members of a spi 
ring have been sentenced in New York to 
prison terms ranging from 18 months to 
18 years. This ring was uncovered throug! 
FBI operation of a radio station in cor 
tact with Germany. 

Currently on trial in New York are five 
men and a woman charged with giving it- 
the Nazis. Laura Ingalls, 
pacifist American flier, recently was cot- 
victed of failing to register as a Nazi agent 
The German publicist, George Sylvester 
Viereck, is being tried under the same law 
Evidence at the Viereck trial indicates that 
connections were used t 
spread Nazi propaganda. 

Thus America is being given an insight 
into the battlefield on the home front. 
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TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT 15S 


Every Truck-and-Trailer unit in America is help- 
ing, in at least 5 ways, to win the war .. . all 
stemming from the fact that any truck, like a 
horse, can pull far more than it is designed to 
carry. For example, a 11-ton truck can carry 
a 3-ton payload .. . whereas, coupled to a Frue- 
hauf Trailer, it can easily pull an 8-ton payload. 


Smaller trucks are used. Big. heavy-duty trucks are 
released for military work for which they are essential. 
Rubber is conserved. A Truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tion, with a load capacity of 11 tons, requires 1180 
pounds of tires. Two trucks, with a total carrying capac- 
ity of 11 tons, require 1416 pounds of tires. Thus. for 
the same load capacity, the Truck-and-Trailer uses 236 
pounds less tires—a saving of 16.6% 

Steel is conserved. The empty weight of the above 
Truck-and-Trailer combination (less tires) is 12,417 









HERE'S HOW AMERICA CAN HAUL 
S7/LL MORE WAR MATERIAL 





pounds. The empty weight of the two trucks (less tires ) 
is 16,638 pounds. Thus, for the same load capacity, the 
Truck-and-Trailer uses 4,221 pounds less steel and other 
essential metals—a saving of 25%. 

Fewer trucks are used. Numerous companies, pre- 
viously operating fleets of light trucks, replaced many 
of them with Trailers—now move the same tonnage with 
fewer power units. A further reduction in number of 
trucks is made by use of the “shuttle” operation. 


Gasoline is conserved. A small truck, with a Trailer, 
uses far less fuel than the heavy-duty truck or the sev- 
eral small trucks it replaces. 
* — * 

As this is written. Trailer deliveries are “frozen.” The 
sooner deliveries are permitted to be resumed, the sooner 
truck users can prepare for the tremendous transporta- 
tion job which looms directly ahead. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 





service to America in its present crisis? 

Because it knows how to act in a crisis! It grew up dur- 
ing the lean, hard times of America’s greatest economical 
crisis—the depression. It grew then faster than any 
method of transport has ever grown . . . because it showed 
America that it could move material faster, safer, more 


economically. It could quickly gear itself to any tough situa- 


DOING 


IT DELIVERS FAST IN A CRISIS! 


Why is the motor freight industry—-made up of the pro- 
fessional haulers of our country—able to give indispensable 





FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL 


tion . . . to any emergency pitch in and do the job. 

The lessons motor transport learned in that other crisis, 

the muscle and alertness and courage it developed, stand it 
. and America . . . in good stead now! 

In the months and years ahead, we must transport, in raw 
and finished form, more material . . . guns, ammunition. 
fighting tools of every kind 
before in this or any other country. 


. than has ever been moved 


Don’t fail, America. to make the fullest use of this sturdy. 
willing, indispensable ally! 








A TRUCK 15 LIKE A HORSE 





“ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION” 
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IS AMERICA TOO COMPLACENT? 


Press Divided on Whether Public Thinks U.S. Can‘t Lose War 


Widespread view that if 
apathy exists Government 
policies may be a cause 


The nation’s editors are divided as to 
whether the American people are exhibit- 
ing a dangerous spirit of complacency - in 
the face of mounting seriousness of the 
war situation. Many agree, however, that, 
while there is a disturbing belief that the 
United States can’t lose this war, this may 
be due to the attitude of the Government 
at Washington in not taking the people 
fully into its confidence. Few editors see 
any lack of morale, although the nation is 
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warned that the present-day psychology 
is dangerous. 

Government responsibility for civilian 
morale is stressed by the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), which de- 
clares: “Morale is a problem of Govern- 
ment just as much as the recruiting of 
armies and the production of weapons.” 
That paper “Perhaps when 
Washington has been jarred out of its 
complacency, the rest of the country will 
awaken to the danger that we may lose 
this war.” This point also is stressed by 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Morning Mer- 
cury (Ind.) , which observes that, if Wash- 
ington would set an example of patriotism, 
“undimmed by political considerations, 


suggests: 
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and of honest economy, a healthy reaction 
can be guaranteed.” 

In the opinion of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.), such apathy as exists 
“is chiefly due to the failure of the Wash- 
ington Administration to clean house and 
cut down on nondefense spending.” The 
San Jose (Calif.) News (Ind. Rep.), as- 
serts that the people will not complain if 
the Government uses its vast powers to 
order longer working hours for labor and 
greater efficiency and speed in the various 
departments of defense. “If a lack of aware- 
ness is keeping us from doing our best, 
that lack lies with the all-powerful bu- 
reaus and officials at Washington, and not 
with the people,” the News concludes. 

The Government’s method of handling 
war news is singled out for criticism be- 
cause of its vital influence on morale. The 
Detroit (Mich.) Evening News (Ind.), 
observes: “To talk down to the American 
as if he were a child, and not a very brave 
or bright child, will not win him. He 
would rather be addressed as the adult 
he is—as Churchill addressed the citizens 
of the British Empire.” The Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening Newe (Ind. Rep.), says: 
“Failure of our leaders to tell the whole 
truth is damaging to national morale.” 

“Tt is no secret,” says the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.), that “we are still in 
the position of the peaceful citizen, who, 
after being slapped in the face, is deter- 
mined to lick his assailant, but has not 
yet taken off his coat for the scrap.” The 
Hibbing (Minn.) Daily Tribune (Rep.), 
asserts that, while it is perfectly natural 
that we should be complacent, it is also 
“very dangerous,” and asks, “What has 
complacency got us so far?” 

Agreeing that the present war psychol- 


ogy is dangerous, the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Republic and Gazette (Ind.), declares: 


“A new belief must be created based on 
the idea that we can win the war, but we 
must work and sacrifice to make certain 
The Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
(Ind.), warns: “Until the people uproot 
the belief in their own invincibility, this 
nation will stand in peril,” while the 
Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.), says: 
“If we hope to lick the Germans and Japs, 
we must lick the spirit of complacency 
among ourselves and in our Government.” 

Confidence that the American people 
will overcome their belief in the invin- 
cibility of the United States, and get down 
to the grim business of winning the war in 
earnest, is expressed by several editors. 


we do.” 





The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) , is convinced that there is nothing 
wrong with the morale of the country. 
“Worrying about morale,” it says, “is 
primarily a luxury to be enjoyed by those 
not yet close enough under bombs and 
machine-gun bursts to start worrying 
about the things that matter.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant 
(Rep.), says: “Once the turn of events 
arouses American fighting spirit, the stuf 
and nonsense now in evidence will be over- 
looked if not entirely forgotten.” 

Belief that much of the public confidence 
in certain victory is due to the fact that 
this nation has never. been defeated and to 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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REACHING OUT AGAIN 





repeated assurances of our great productive 
ability is expressed by some editors. They 
contend that a more realistic approach is 
necessary and that we may have to reach 
it through bitter experience. “If it takes 
Singapore to shock us out of the smug 
notion that one American with his right 
hand tied behind him can lick any 10 Japs 
armed to the teeth—then there may be 
some gain in it,” says the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch (Ind.). 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register 
(Ind.) , declaring that the American people 
have not yet grasped the gravity of their 
situation, admits that we can lose the wat. 
“But if we do, the American people have 
only themselves to blame.” 
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Greater vigilance in preventing spying 


js, & : 

; those fad sabotage by enemy aliens is urged by 

1s and fommenting editors in all sections of the 

rrying foutry, but opinion is divided as to what 
« 8 


ethods should be used. 


ourant {Some editors ask internment of enemy 
events plens without delay. “It becomes in- 
singly evident as this war progresses,” 


ys the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic (Ind.), 
that sooner or later the Government is 


fidence [ping to have to intern the enemy aliens 
‘t that fr this country. Internment unquestion- 
and to Bily would make it most difficult to form 
fective fifth columns without the aid of 
American Quislings.” The New Bedford 
patch = B\fass.) Standard-Times (Ind.), agrees, 


wt with some regret, declaring: “Drastic 
s it sounds, the suggestion that Japanese 
ni German nationals in this country be 
hbunded up wholesale and sent to intern- 
hent camps deserves consideration. This 
puntry need not adopt totalitarian bru- 
lity tactics but it certainly should use 
me measure of firmness.” 

Equally positive, without mentioning 
mcific measures, is the San Antonio 
Tex.) Express (Ind.), which refers to 
cion in clearing defense areas of aliens 
s “cleaning out that snakes’ nest,” and 
dds: “Unless the Japanese fifth column 
hall be kicked out of the Pacific Coast 


tea, serious damage will result.” 
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Bressler in Paterson Evening News 
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Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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THE THREE F's 


“There is no question,” comments the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer (Rep.), “that 
enemy operations, long preceding actual 
attack, were potent factors, but one can 
only wonder why stronger moves are not 
taken against them, instead of inveighing 
against Japanese espionage tactics after 
the harm against this country is shown to 
have been done. The spies have bragged 
about their deeds for years.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.), 
fears that in trying to be too just the na- 
tion may become too gentle. “There may 
be a few sentimental idealists who will 
berate the authorities for taking strong 


CAN‘T TOUGHEN UP ON SMALL ONES 





measures now,” says the Free Press, “but 
their nagging will be nothing as contrasted 
with the nation’s wrath if we suffer a seri- 
ous Fifth Column stab in the back.” 
From the West Coast itself the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Times (Ind. Rep.), asserts: 
“Decisive action should be 
taken, if necessary under military author- 
ity, with any temporary injustices being 
rectified as quickly as possible afterward.” 
But the Times adds: “If universal regis- 
tration is the only plan to which Wash- 
ington will accede, the final word of the 
Pacific States would be: ‘Let’s do it in a 
hurry.” The Columbus (0.) Citizen 
(Ind.) , agrees: “If martial law is the price, 
so be it. We aren’t playing ping-pong.” 
The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind. Rep.), sees need for caution in us- 
ing drastic methods against aliens, but 
urges going ahead. “This should not her- 
ald a witch hunt with every person with a 
slight foreign accent subject to suspicion,” 
this newspaper comments. “But there is 
not only every justification but the most 
urgent 


protect ive 


need for counter-espionage, alert 
precautions, and even the removal of sus- 
pected aliens from vital defense areas.” 
The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , sees 
need for discrimination. Approving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s veto of an amended alien 
registration act because “it could be used 
to embarrass and hamper friendly foreign 
agencies in this country.” The Times says 
of aliens in this country: “If they are our 
friends we need their help and they need 
our help. If they are enemies, they must 
be forcibly restrained; and if we cannot be 
certain what they are, they must be 
watched and their movements restricted. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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A PLEA FOR MORE DEMOCRACY et 


ill | 
8y HENRY HAZLITT ritis 


(The following is a reprint in part of an article that 
appeared on February 8th last in the New York Times. 
The author, Mr. Hazlitt, is one of the editorial writers 
of that newspaper. It is reproduced now because it 
confirms a view expressed in these columns about 
presidential tenure early in 1940, when the present 
day meaning of such a proposal could not have been 
foreseen.—David Lawrence) 


The defects of our government have been made clear 
enough in the past by discerning observers like Bage- 
hot and Bryce. The present situation only confirms 
their judgment. If the President and Congress dis- 
agree, there is a deadlock. Neither can appeal from the 
verdict of the other to that of the country. Congress 
cannot force the resignation of the President, as the 
British Parliament can that of the Prime Minister, by 
voting a lack of confidence. The President, on his side, 
cannot force Congress to adopt a policy he considers 
vital by dissolving Congress and appealing from its 
verdict to that of the country. Congress can prevent 
the President from doing as he wishes, but cannot make 
him do what it wishes. Responsibility is divided and 
lost even within Congress itself. The Senate can block 
the overwhelming will of the House, though that will 
may reflect an equal sentiment in the country. Worse, 
a single Senate committee chairman, chosen by seniori- 
ty, can often block the expressed will of the House and 
prevent the Senate from expressing a will by his mere 
inaction. 

The result of this system, even in quiet times, as 
Bryce pointed out, is that “the nation does not always 
know how or where to fix responsibility for misfeasance 
or neglect,” and “no one acts under the full sense of 
direct accountability.” Under our inflexible system no 
issue can be taken to the country when it is urgent and 
uppermost. It must wait for settlement until an elec- 
tion date comes around two, four or six years later. 
Delays of that length today may prove disastrous. 

Imagine what the result would be if we chose our 
military leaders in the field on such a principle. Sup- 
pose we elected our generals and admirals, like our 
Senators, for fixed periods of six years, and had no con- 
stitutional way of changing them in the meanwhile 
no matter how many battles they lost or how many 
lives were sacrificed by their neglect or incompetence. 
This is no far-fetched analogy; it is very close to a 
statement of the actual situation. For our Commander 
in Chief, and the members of Congress who together 
are responsible for our economic, industrial and politi- 
cal organization for war, and for the conduct of its 
grand strategy, and who choose and remove the mili- 
tary commanders in the field, are themselves selected 


for precisely such rigidly fixed periods, with no c@bynt 
stitutional method by which the people can chanitish 
them, or bring them to account, except at the endfursel 
their fixed terms. erel 
The evils of this system are more patent toddyam 
than ever before in our history. When there is a dest | 
aster like Pearl Harbor, almost the sole responsibilifhent 
is fixed on the local commanders,who can be removélocu 
But the responsibility of the Administration itself f& sh 
appointing precisely those commanders, and for sis’ b 
merely tolerating but maintaining a system of divid@ette: 
authority between them, failed to receive the attentifhe er 
in the Roberts commission report that it surely @pne 
served. alis 
Mr. Churchill is forced constantly to explain and @xper 
fend his acts and decisions to the country, because if gu 
any time he fails to do this satisfactorily he can inde 
forced to resign, as Mr. Chamberlain was before higell 
In this country criticism of the President is compaghict 
tively muted and indirect, chiefly for a reason ti® WI 
should be obvious. There is no constitutional wayfierie 
which the President, if he fails to conduct the war itfeed, 
manner to satisfy the country, can be forced to resfheir 
and yield to another choice. lle a 
As long as this rigid constitutional system lasts, tihean 
Presidential incumbent is our President for better their 
for worse until the next Presidential election day riffect 
round nearly three years hence. Meanwhile sharp cifhust 
icism of the President even if factually justified, is ffhent 
to be not merely futile but possibly dangerous, becailete 
as long as we have this constitutional rigidity th@ Tc 
is the latent fear that such criticism may divide tiave 
country without bringing nearer the reforms that he ] 
urged. gni 
The same sense of futility and possible danger dioul 
courages sharp criticism of Congress. When Congrtfoun 
takes six months to vote-a disgracefully political priqflect 
control bill there is no direct way in which the Pregoul 
dent can bring it to account, and no immediate way§, th 
which the people can bring it to-account. The Preg Tt 
dent cannot threaten to dissolve a recalcitrant Cogom; 
gress that refuses to take vitally necessary measuresfEnsi 
time. The people cannot recall its members. It willhe 
five years, indeed, before some of them can be héhan 
accountable. in’ 
Our Constitution at the time it was adopted waifou 
document far in advance of its age. Even today th¢ibj 
could be no nobler statement of part of our war aigith 
than one particular part of that Constitution, the Bill§rm 
Rights. But that part of our Constitution which defave 
with the mere machinery of government must nowmfe ] 
candidly re-examined in the light of the present cri o 
The Constitution exists for the country, not ¥qu 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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h no q puntry for the Constitution. We must not make a 
an chambtish of a rigid legal document. We cannot permit 
the endfurselves to lose this war, or even to prolong this war, 
erely because we have become too hidebound to re- 
ent tod@amine and to change that document. We must be at 
€ is a dast as ready to make progressive changes in govern- 
DOnsibilfent as our forefathers were when they framed that 
> remov@locument. No one today thinks that the proper way 
1 itself show our admiration for the original Wright broth- 
id for mrs’ biplane would have been never to design anything 
of divid@etter. Nor is this the way to show our admiration for 
> attentighe enterprise of the men who framed the Constitution. 
surely @ne of them, James Madison, remarked in The Fed- 
alist: “That useful alterations will be suggested by 
in and @xperience could not but be foreseen.”” While he wished 
cause iff guard against “that extreme facility, which would 
he caniénder the Constitution too mutable,” he thought it 
efore higell to guard also against “that extreme difficulty, 
, compaghich might perpetuate its discovered faults.” 
eason ti What are the alterations in our Constitution that ex- 
nal wayfierience has suggested—that experience has shown, in- 
1€ war i™leed, now to be imperative? It is not difficult to draw 
d to resfheir main outlines. The government must be responsi- 
le and accountable at all times to the people. This 
n lasts, fheans that the people must have potential control of 
r betterfheir government at all times, and not simply at rigid 
n day tection dates two or four years apart. The people 
sharp cust have the power, in short, to change their govern- 
fied, is ffhent at any time, and, if necessary, to change it com- 
us, becaugiletely. 
idity th To make this practically possible, Congress should 
divide t¥ave power at any time to vote a lack of confidence in 
ns that @he President, who would then have the choice of re- 
gning or of dissolving Congress. In the latter case he 
janger djould force every member of Congress to go to the 
n Congrountry for re-election, and himself go for such re- 
tical prillection. If the President won the country’s verdict, he 
_ the Pregyould get a Congress pledged to support him; if he lost 
iate way¥, the new Congress could itself pick a new leader. 
The Pre There is no use trying to disguise the fact that a 
trant Complete reform of this sort would involve a very ex- 
neasure#nsive change in our whole method of government. 
. It willfhe present method of electing a President would 
an be hd@hange; it would be like that of choosing a Prime 
inister. And the present method of electing Congress 
pted wafould change. Either Senators would have to be made 
coday thgubject to election at any time, like a reformed House, 
r war ajith their present system of six-year overlapping 
|, the Bill$rms discontinued, or the powers of the Senate would 
which defave to be curbed so that it could not thwart the will of 
ust nowme House on major issues. To insure the proper quali- 




















esent cris of Representatives and Senators, the present rigid 
‘y, not @quirement that each must be a resident of the State 





eed for a more responsive system of government which 
ill permit of the removal of a President just as the 





ritish democracy can remove a Prime Minister. 


from which he is elected would probably have to be 
abolished. Other changes of a less radical nature 
would be needed. One important change, a corollary 
of popular control, would be to permit a recall by the 
voters of his district or State of any particular Repre- 
sentative or Senator. 

The merit of a constitutional system of this sort is 
not merely that it would empower the people to re- 
move its leaders at any time that these proved unable 
to carry out the national will. The mere existence of 
such a power on the part of the people would also have 
a salutary effect on the responsiveness to the national 
will of those leaders already in office. It would tend 
equally to make the existing opposition party in Con- 
gress more responsible in its opposition, and force it to 
become positive rather than merely obstructive in its 
program. For the effectiveness of this opposition 
would depend upon its ability to convince the country 
that it was a conceivable alternative to the existing 
Administration and that it was fit to govern. 

Such a thoroughgoing revision of our Constitution 
has now become imperative if we are to meet today’s 
terribly urgent problems... . 

To make our Constitution flexible is as important to 
winning the war as price controls, priorities, taxes and 
many other essential measures. We have now learned, 
from the report of the Roberts Commission on the dis- 
aster at Pearl Harbor, how bad military organization, 
such as a divided authority between Army and Navy, 
can lose a battle and almost lose a war. How much 
more important, then, to success in war is the organiza- 
tion at the top—the organization above that of the 
Army and Navy and Air Force on the actual battle- 
fronts. If that organization is itself plagued by divided 
authority, if we do not know where to place respon- 
sibility for failure to take proper action in time because 
the Senate and House and President are all able to 
nullify each other’s will, we can lose the war, or we can 
lose at best precious time and treasure, and perhaps 
sacrifice needlessly thousands of American lives, sim- 
ply because some one who cannot be held to instant 
account fails to do something somewhere along the line 
of the complicated constitutional process. 

It is sometimes said, perhaps too facilely, that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy. 
Here is at least one case where that aphorism clearly 
applies. The only true democracy is one that allows 
the people to change their government the moment 
they find it necessary to do so—and above all to change 
it in a crisis. To simplify and improve the amending 
process to the Constitution is both desirable in itself 
and a necessary first step in this direction. It is a step 
that should be taken without delay. 
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People from now on are going to have less new wool 
-n their clothing and blankets. Last year, civilian goods 
took about 360,000,000 pounds of new wool. This year, 
they will take only about a third as much. In 1943, civil- 
ian use of new wool may near the vanishing point. 

Government already has cut civilian use of new apparel 
wool to less than half of last vear’s rate, and more cuts are 
coming. Army and Navy needs are the reason. The Army 
estimates that it takes 100 pounds to outfit a soldier dur- 
ing his first year and 40 pounds yearly thereafter. 

Last year, military use took 150,000,000 pounds of new 
wool, compared to 11,000,000 pounds in 1936. This year, 
f the combined strength of the services rises to 5,000,000 
nen, the military need for wool will be about 250,000,000 
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pounds. In 1943, assuming 8,750,000 men in the Army 
and Navy by the end of the year, military needs for wool 
will be around 650,000,000 pounds. 

Where will these supplies come from? U.S. wool pro- 
duction was about 240,000,000 pounds last year, may il- 
crease by 10,000,000 pounds this year, and, in 1943, could 
go as high as 285,000,000 if present restrictions are re 
laxed to let more sheep graze on public range land. Thes 
figures represent wool ready for the factory and are rough 
ly half as large as figures used to measure raw wool. 

In peacetime, U.S. production fills about four-fifths o 
the country’s requirements, but in 1940 imports ros 
sharply. In 1941, about 360,000,000 pounds was it 
ported, more than half from South America. Best guess! 
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that 1942 imports will continue at about the same level 
and that 1943 imports might be stepped up a notch— 
maybe to 375,000,000 pounds—as demands increase. Ship- 
ping is the key to these future imports. There’s plenty of 
apparel wool in the world. Australia and New Zealand 
produce about 700,000,000 pounds annually; South Amer- 
iea, 225,000,000; and South Africa, 125,000,000. 

Probable military use of wool this year is equal to the 
entire U.S. production. Next year, Army and Navy 
needs may come within 10,000,000 pounds of expected 
production plus imports. But this does not mean that 
civilians won’t be able to get any more woolen articles. 
Some of the stocks now being accumulated could be used 
for essential supplies. More important, military needs 
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and present civilian restrictions apply only to new wool. 

This country has large stocks of old wool—estimated 
at 150,000,000 pounds for the first quarter of this year— 
recovered from tailors’ clippings and from wornout 
clothes. Old wool supplies never have been fully used, 
but old wool can be mixed with new in making woolens; 
in fact, can be used exclusively. Use of rayon fabric in 
making worsteds can be increased; so can the mixing of 
cotton in making blankets and other products. 

Best opinion has been that the order cutting civilian 
use of new wool by more than half would hardly have 
any effect on the quantity of goods turned out. Further 
cuts may affect quantity, but the main result will be 
lowered amounts of new wool in goods for market. 
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Should the Federal Pension System Include 
Legislators and Others Elected to Public Office? 


Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), Va.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Rules; Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, 

answers: 

I do not think that the elective branch 
of the Government should be included in 
any federal pension system. 

Under our system of Government, mem- 
bers of Congress cannot be placed under 
Civil Service. It was never intended that 
members of Congress would have a life 
tenure of office. They can only remain in 
office subject to the will of their constit- 
uency. 

As the appropriating power is in the 
hands of Congress, if members are allowed 
pensions out of the Federal Treasury, it 
would be difficult and embarrassing to 
deny other classes of our citizens the same 
privilege. 

The congressional pension plan should 
be promptly repealed. 


Fred W. Goodwin 


Trenton, N.J.; Secretary, New Jersey Tax- 
payers Association and Affiliated Organi- 
zations, 

answers: 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
is militantly opposed to those provisions in 
the revised Civil Service Retirement Act 
which grant pensions to elective federal 
officials. The Association is taking aggres- 
sive leadership in New Jersey’s part of the 
nationwide taxpayer movement for repeal 
of the pension privileges. 


Harry B. Mitchell 


Washington, D.C.; President, United States 
Civil Service Commission, 
answers: 

Congress has provided noncontributing 
annuities for members of the judiciary and 
for persons in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard and Public Health 
Service. It has provided for annuities on a 
contributing basis for all persons in the 
executive service. It has gone outside the 
Government and compelled an annuity on 
retirement for millions of persons in pri- 
vate life through the enactment of such 
measures as the Social Security Act and 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

In private life, many corporations and 
individuals have provided for officers and 
employes, and the governing officers of 
these corporations, in determining who 
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Enactment of an amendment to 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
extending its provisions to elective 
and appointive officers of the Fed- 
eral Government, has aroused com- 
ment throughout the country. The 
widespread debate has resulted in 
a move for repeal in Congress. 

With a view to presenting a cross 
section of informed opinion on the 








subject, The United States News 
asked members of Congress and 
others this question: 

Do you think that the Fed- 


eral pension laws should 
include in their retirement- 
benefit provisions persons 


elected to public office for 
statcc’ terms? 
Answers appear herewith. 








SENATOR BYRD 
Embarrassing? Yes 


shall be covered by a retirement system, 
do not omit themselves. The legislatures 
of a number of States have adopted re- 
tirement which include within 
their provisions members of the legislature 
and other elected officials. 

Congress is establishing no precendent in 
providing retirement annuities for its 
members. 


systems 


Senator Mead 


(Dem.), N.Y.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Civil Service, 
answers: 

With reference to my views anent the 
retirement subject, I made it clear during 
the recent debates that I believe it is 
sound public policy and in the interests 


—Harris & Ewing 


COMMISSIONER MITCHELL 
Precedent? No 


of good government to enact legislation 
permitting elective officers to participate 
voluntarily in an actuarially sound con- 
tributory retirement plan. 


Rep. Frederick C. Smith 


(Rep.), Ohio; Author of Bills to Repeal 
Congressional Pensions; Member, House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 


answers: 

Pensions for elected officials are wrong 
in principle, incongruous with represen- 
tative government, a long step toward life 
tenure, and destructive of the very sov- 
ereignty of the law-making body. This 
provision in the Ramspeck Act should be 
promptly repealed. 

Also, along with it should be repealed 
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another provision of this act which cre- 
ates pensions for Cabinet officers and a 
horde of no less than 250,000 bureaucrats 
and political job-holders drawing yearly 
salaries up to $12,000, and which alone 
would cost the taxpayers $44,000,000 an- 
nually. 


E. Eliot Kaplan 
New York City; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, 
answers: 

Retirement systems for the public serv- 
ice were originally based on the premise 
that those who have given long, faithful 
service to the people and who have be- 
come superannuated should be retired with 
a reasonable pension allowance. To meet 
such pension obligations in the future a 
general contributory pension system was 
advocated and established in a number of 
jurisdictions. 

While originally designed for those in 
the permanent career services, the systems 
have been broadened to permit others in 
the competitive service, such as elective 
and appointive officials, to participate in 
such pension systems at their option. 

Fundamentally, we see no reason for dis- 
tinguishing between one class of public 
servants and another, provided all are re- 
quired to contribute to the pension sys- 
tem on an actuarial basis. 


Rep. Victor Wickersham 


(Dem.), Okla.; Author of a Bill to Repeal 
Amendment Providing Retirement Benefits 
for Congressmen, 


answers: 

The federal pension law should not in- 
clude retirement benefits for persons elect- 
ed to public offices for stated terms, since 
such a law would not be practical and 
would have no uniformity among the 
elected officials. 

The Civil Service Commission — has 
guarded against politics entering into the 
employment of persons through the Com- 
mission. The position of elected officer 
comes through political activities and the 
office carries with it all emoluments. 
Therefore, the retirement benefits likewise 
would come in that category. 


Rep. Martin F. Smith 


(Dem.), Wash.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Pensions, 


answers: 

In the case of Public Law 411, an en- 
tirely false impression has been created 
throughout the country by misleading 
statements in the press and over the radio. 
As a result of this situation, I have signed 
the discharge petition to repeal the legis- 
lation. 

I believe that the entire subject of re- 
tirement pay, old-age pensions and social 
security should be thoroughly investigated 
and studied by an impartial and disin- 
terested commission. 
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will do the same outstanding job on freight cars 
that they are doing on all types of 
locomotives, passenger cars and 
modern streamliners 








i BEARINGS should be used on 

freight cars because they will permit 
freight trains to travel at the same high 
speeds as modern passenger trains. 


Timken Bearings eliminate hot boxes and 
make possible fast, on-time schedules. 


Timken Bearings will reduce maintenance 
costs and increase the life of equipment. 


Timken Bearings will eliminate the neces- 
sity of tonnage reduction in cold weather. 


From either an engineering, economical, 
or operating standpoint, Timken Bear- 
ings are sound practice for freight cars. 


Timken Bearings will increase hauling 
capacity so vital today. Timken Bearings 
also improve fuel economy. 


Timken Bearings reduce starting resist- 
ance of individual cars 88 per cent; re- 
duce in-shop-for-repair-time. 


In short, Timken Bearings will do the same 
outstanding job on freight cars that they 
are doing on all types of locomotives, 
passenger cars and modern streamliners. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered 
Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor 
trucks, railroad cars and locomotives 
and all kinds of industrial machinery; 
TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and 
Alloy Seamless Tubing; and TIMKEN 
Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN - 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS gem 
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A STUDY OF VAST DISTANCES 


President Plots Strategy to Meet Onslaught Extending Over Globe 


Criticism of capital 
as ‘rumor factory’ and 
center of defeatism 


President Roosevelt worked by the map. 
When he fitted the news of the blows that 
the Axis had rained upon United Nations 
forces to the strange place names on his 
charts, the picture he got looked bad. 
Neither he nor the nation liked it. But he 
put what he saw into a speech he hoped 
would clarify the atmosphere. 

The bad news stretched all around the 
world. It told of Japanese blasts at Darwin 
and the Netherlands East Indies; of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur’s small force in 


the Philippines being slowly smothered by 
numbers: of tanker sinkings at Aruba, 
dangerously close to the Panama Canal; of 


British retreats in Libya. Only the Rus- 
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sians pressed forward with their winter- 
long advance against the Germans. 

But winter soon will be gone. Spring is 
just over the horizon. It will bring fresh 
men and weapons into the battle. More 
bad news may be on the way before the 
United States and its allies can get much 
of their potential weight into the fighting. 
From here on, it is a struggle to hold and 
batter and hit the enemy where possible 
until that strength can be mustered. Ad- 
vance reports had convinced the President 
that Singapore would fall, that more blows, 
maybe even closer home, would come. 

What he put into his speech was a pic- 
ture of a world filled with imminent. dan- 
gers, a picture he hoped would be limned 
so sharply as to give a clear idea of the 
vast distances involved, the forces in op- 
position, the toughness of the job. He 
talked the situation through beforehand 
in his map-lined study with Playwright 
Robert Sherwood, Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man and Poet Archibald MacLeish. But 
even playwrights, judges and poets can 
find a President to be a tough editor. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s own study of the map 
ran the circuit of the globe. From his mili- 
tary and naval chieftains, from America’s 
own diplomats and those of allies, steady 
reports came in to piece out the skimpy 
news dispatches. The Burma Road was 
being closed. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek was arranging for a new route for 
supplies across India into China. U.S. fly- 
ers were getting into action in Java. But 
the American-used base at Darwin had 
been bombed, the damage unpublished. 
Here again distances came into view. 

It is 3,000 miles from the lower side of 
Australia across that continent to Darwin, 
spanned by rail and truck lines; another 
3,000 miles from Australia up into the 
Indies battle lines. New Zealand, which 
is the first destination of many American 
supplies, is even farther from the East In- 
dies battle. But along these lines, men 
and materials were moving rapidly. The 
loss of Java would add much to the length 
of the war if the Japanese gained time to 
restore the dynamited oil equipment. But 
vast quantities of ships are needed to get 
help there. Mr. Roosevelt went over the 
shipping problem again, re-canvassing a 
field he already knew only too well. Every 
shipyard is straining; all ships are in use. 

In Europe, the President picked up a 
sour note from Vichy, France, and flung 
it back. He was dissatisfied with the story 
it told of Vichy aid to the Axis. But he 
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pondered a request from Russia for an- 
other loan; agreed to give it. In England, 
his old friend, Winston Churchill, was hav- 
ing rough going as a result of the loss of 
Singapore and the wave of defeats. The 
Prime Minister changed his War Cabinet. 
At home, Mr. Roosevelt could hear a 
questioning of the caliber of some of the 
men, he, himself, has picked, but he shut 
his ears to them. 

Senators were shouting that neither the 
East nor the West Coast was prepared 
properly to defend itself from attack. The 
President said grimly that it was possible 
for cities on either coast to be attacked, 
even for Detroit to be bombed under cer- 
tain circumstances. Almost instantly, a cry 
came from Michigan to protect Detroit. 
Secretary Stimson warned that such at- 
tacks might come, but that the war could 
not be won by sitting at home behind 
guns. Dangers from the crowds of Japanese 
aliens on the Pacific Coast led the Presi- 
dent to give the Army power to exclude 
all persons from vital defense areas there. 

The closer home Mr. Roosevelt traveled 
on his maps, the fewer were the killings 
and the sharper the words. He told report- 
ers at a press conference that Washington 
was a rumor factory and held a “Cliveden 
set” of defeatists. But, in and out of Con- 
gress, a clamor was rising for abolition of 
minor governmental functions and the con- 
version of U. S. agencies to war. A Senate 
committee set out to study the question. 
The President gave the Civil Service Com- 
mission a free hand to transfer employes to 
war work and told it to forget about State 
quotas in hiring war workers. 

Congress, caught between a desire of 
members to be re-elected and to fight a 
war at the same time, listened to the pleas 
of 40-odd and tucked into a 
pigeon-hole Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to pay 
workers while they wait for plants to be 
converted to war work. It repealed a new 
law to allow its own members to partici 
pate in a Government pension plan. 


governors 


In his own personal realm, the President 
found himself laid up with a cold which 
kept him in the White House proper and 
away from a press conference. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the tumult over the Office of Civilian 
Defense having subsided, finished her work 
of organization and resigned. And Mr. 
Roosevelt ordered that the big presidential 
waiting room at Union Station, hitherto 
unused except by the President and dix 
tinguished visitors, be opened for soldiers 
and sailors who pass through the capital 
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Louisville, Kentucky, stands a 
cluster of 15 imposing structures 
suggesting a great scientific institute. 

It is the newest and most ad- 
vanced distillery in the world... 
headquarters for Calvert research. 

And in a sense this is a scientific 
institute .. . for here Calvert whiskies 
get their post-graduate degree. 

Every whiskey, you see, starts out 
in life as grain in the bin... rye, 
barley or corn. Its elementary curric- 
ulum includes various basic steps... 
cooking, fermentation, distilling and 
barreling. 

Then comes the day when the 
whiskey graduates from its charred 
oak barrel, having matured, and de 
veloped a character of its own. 























Is this the end of a whiskey’s 
“education”? Is it ready to be bottled 
and take its place in the world? We 
don’t think so. 

Distilling and aging are not the 
end—but the beginning—of the long 
course through which Calvert whis- 
kies pass. 

Calvert’s “faculty” of university- 
trained scientists now selects, from 
the world’s largest stock of fine whis- 
kies and costly grain neutral spirits, 
those which have graduated with top 
honors. They are analyzed, tested, 


classified . . . in terms of flavor... 
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The Institute where Whiskies 
get a Post-Graduate Degree 


N A 52-ACRE CAMPUS just outside 


bouquet — body — smoothness — and 
other desirable whiskey qualities. 
Then comes the final .. . the most 
important step of all. Those rare 
whiskies and spirits are harmoniously 
blended .. 
higher type of whiskey. 


to emerge as a finer, 


This post-graduate blending 
course results in the superb taste of 
Calvert whiskies...in their magnifi- 
cent lightness, smoothness, and deli- 
cacy of flavor. 

And we believe it also explains 
why Calvert is America’s favorite 
luxury whiskey. * 


Calvert 


The Institute of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert **Special’’: The straight whiskies in this product are + years 
more old. 27%2% straight whiskies, 72%% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 
old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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“Union security.“ The CIO now is asking the War La- 

bor Board to force the “little steel” 
companies—Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown and Inland 
—to require their employes to jom and maintain member- 
ship in the CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing Committee. So 
confident is the CIO that it will win some concession in its 
demand for “union security” that preparations already are 
under way to translate any precedent set in the stecl settle- 
ment into a policy that can be applied to U.S. Steel, Gen- 
eral Motors and other companies where the CIO is seeking 
to establish all-union shop conditions 


PRESIDENT’S PROMISE: The only guide the War Labor Board 
has on the closed-shop issue is the word of the President, 
given during the coal strike crisis last November. At that 
time he said: “The Government of the U.S. will not order, 
nor will Congress pass legislation ordering, a so-called 
closed shop.” The President was emphatic: The Govern- 
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LEON HENDERSON: Looks over the new war ration books Dollar a day Second problem confronting the War Labor 


... wishes there was a way of curbing wage spirals too. 


Mine Workers, but, formally at least, this resulted from 
arbitration and not from Government decree. 


NEW STRATEGY: Since the President declared himself against 
the closed shop by Government decree, the CIO has tried 
to accomplish its goal—universal unionism—under the 
name of “unien security.” Union security means an agree- 
ment with an employer under which union membership 
and union finances would be stabilized. CIO maintains that 
such stabilization and the attendant increase in union au- 
thority over its members are necessary in a time when nor- 
mal agitational methods of winning and holding members 
are to be discarded in the interest of winning the war. 

CHECKOFF: The checkoff, one form of union security agree- 
ment, is an arrangement under which an employer auto- 
matically deducts the amount of union dues and assess- 

ments from an employe’s wages and turns it over to the 
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jor steel corporations were forced to join the CIO’s United INFLATION: 













































. ClO’s New Drive for ‘Union Security’ .. . 
Economic Basis of Pay Demands in Dispute 


union. In discussing the coal mine dispute last November, 
President Roosevelt carefully excluded the checkoff from 
his condemnation of a Government-imposed closed shop, 
He said: “I understand . . . the checkoff (is) not in. 
volved in this at all.” 


COMPROMISE FORMULA: The War Labor Board has been 


trying to find a common ground between the President's 
dislike for a Government-decreed closed shop and the de- 
mand of unions for security. So far its attempt has re- 
sulted in a proposal that was acceptable to one employer, 
Marshall Field & Co., and one CIO union, the Textile 
Workers of America. Under the Marshall Field formula, 
employes are required to maintain their membership in 
the union by keeping their dues paid up if they individu- 
ally agree to those conditions. The Board argues that this 
arrangement accomplished the union’s desire for security 
without compelling anyone to join the union. To many 
employers, especially Bethlehem and Republic, the Board’s 
compromise offer is just “a cleverly camouflaged closed 
shop” that should fool no one. 


FORECAST: Today there is concern even among the Govy- 
ernment’s labor relations experts that the Board may de- 
stroy itself over the closed-shop issue. Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, member of the National Labor Relations Board, 
publicly predicts trouble for the Board. He foresees (1) 
should the Board decide against the CIO and refuse any 
form of union security, a possibility that CIO repre- 
sentatives will resign as they did from its predecessor, the 


- Defense Mediation Board, when that agency ruled against 


the closed shop; or (2) should the Board decide for the 
CIO and order a checkoff, the possibility of immediate 
action by local unions all over the country to “create 
controversies in order to find out whether they are en- 
titled to union security or not.” Dr. Leiserson urges the 
need now for a broad policy determining the basic issue 
of “union security.” (See page 32.) 


Board in the “little steel” cases is the CIO's 


demand for a $l-a-day wage increase. Steel officials estimate 


ment would compel no one to join a labor union. Later, such a wage increase for 650,000 employes would amount to 
some 2,400 employes of the coal mines operated by the ma- almost $200,000,000 a year. 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson _ has 
warned the War Labor Board that any substantial in- 
crease in wages now will bring price inflation. Mr. Hen- 
derson has appeared before the Board to argue against 
any rise in wages. But the law which Mr. Henderson ad- 
ministers applies only to prices. Congress, after long de- 
bate. decided to leave wages without formal control. As 
a result, the War Labor Board has no basic policy to 
guide its decision on the CIO wage demand. 


UNION ARGUMENT: CIO and AFL have united on a policy 


to fend off Mr. Henderson’s possible veto of their demand 
for pay increases. The unions agree that, where higher 
wages will result directly in price increases, wages should 
not be raised at this time. But the unions argue that 00 
wage advance will force a price rise as long as higher wages 
can be paid by reducing profits. And the CIO argues that 
profits increased “enormously” in 1941 over 1940. 
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Strikes 


Twenty-four strikes, involving more than 
3,710 employes, were reported in Washing- 
ton last week. Included were four slow- 
downs of which the Government took 
oficial cognizance. The most serious of 
these cut production by 40 per cent at 
Monroe Steel Castings Co., Monroe, Mich. 


The Totals: 

11 AFL strikes involving more 
than 2,895 employes. 

10 CIO strikes involving more 
than 3,815 employes. 

3 independent union strikes in- 
volving more than 2,000 em- 
ployes. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. Asterisks 
indicate the slowdowns. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Edwin F. Guth, St. Louis, Mo. (20) 
Dennison Engineering Co., Columbus, O. 
Timken Ordnance Co., Canton, O. (50) 
Noank Shipyards, Noank, Conn. (70) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Cable Raincoat Co., Boston, Mass. (1,400) 
Sun Manufacturing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
(270) 
LEATHER WORKERS: 
Elkland Leather Co., Elkland, Pa. (875) 
MetaL TRADES: 
Columbian Bronze Co., Freeport, N. Y. 
(150) 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J.* 
} MisCELLA NEOUS: 
E.C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (60) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 

ALUMINUM WORKERS: 

Aluminum Company of America, De- 
troit, Mich. (2,000) 

Detroit Nut Co., Detroit, Mich. (60) 

Federal Mogul Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
(500) 

Firestone Rubber & Metal Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich.* 

Monroe Steel Castings Co., Monroe, 
Mich.* 

PapeR WORKERS: 

Detroit Container Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 

New York Mills Inc., New York. (375) 

Union Mfg. Co., Union Point, Ga. (600) 

WooDWORKERS: 

Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Ore. (200) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Dorset Foods Corp., New York, N. Y. (80) 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Columbus, O.— 
The Aircraft* 

Gulf Shipbuilding Corp., Chickisaw, Ala. 
(800)—United Brotherhood of Inde- 
pendent Welders 

Peter Cailler Kohler Candy Co., Fulton, 
N. Y. (1,200) 
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FIFTH AVE. * FACING CENTRAL PARK + NEW YORK 


CHEVROLET 


invites the millions of patriotic, for- 
ward-looking Chevrolet owners— 
and, in fact, all motorists—to join with 
Chevrolet dealers in a great national 


‘CAR CONSERVATION PLAN” 


To conserve rubber—to make your tires 
last longer—have your steering and 
wheel alignment checked with this special 
equipment at your Chevrolet dealer's. 





CONSERVE TIRES—ENGINE—TRANSMISSION— 
EVERY VITAL PART 


Chevrolet's new “Car Conservation Plan” is designed to help you 
keep your car serving faithfully for the duration, and invites your 
cooperation on the following points: (1) Observe the simple, funda- 
mental, thrifty rules of car care, such as keeping tires properly 
inflated, checking battery, water, oil, etc... . (2) Get a simple service 
“check-up” at your Chevrolet dealer's now, and avoid major 
troubles later. . . . (3) See your Chevrolet dealer regularly, because 
periodical “check-ups” cost little, while neglect brings big repair 
bills. . . . Remember—your car also serves in “America’s Victory 
Program.” Keep it serving well by keeping it well serviced. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET DEALERS SPECIALIZE IN THESE "‘CONSERVATION SERVICES” 
for All Makes of Cars and Trucks 


TIRE SERVICE (to conserve rubber). 

- RADIATOR (fo safeguard cooling 
system). 

- LUBRICATION (fo conserve mofor, 
chassis). 

. BRA. ES (to preserve lining, etc.). 

« MOTOR TUNE-UP (fo conserve en- 
gine and fuel). 
CARBURETOR AND FUEL PUMP 
(to save fuel). 


7. 


9. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


STEERING AND WHEEL ALIGNMENT 
(makes tires last longer—conserves 
rubber). 

BODY AND FENDER REPAIR. 
CLUTCH, TRANSMISSION, REAR 
AXLE. 

HEADLIGHT AND ELECTRICAL 
CHECK-UP. 

SHOCK ABSORBER SERVICE. 
PAINTING, REFINISHING, WASH- 
ING, etc. 


A MOBILE NATION IS A STRONG NATION 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER FOR SERVICE 








(Following is the full text of an address 
by William M. Leiserson, member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, delivered 
Feb. 18, 1942, as a John H. Finley Me- 
morial Lecture at The College of the City 
of New York.) 


In spite of the obvious efforts of the 
Administration in Washington to make 
organized labor a partner in the business 
of war production, the newspapers report 
almost every day resolutions passed by 
labor organizations and speeches made by 
union leaders criticizing the Government 
for neglecting labor’s interests and de- 
manding equal representation and an 
equal voice in the production program. 

The fact that Sidney Hillman, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union and vice president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, was made co- 
director of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, equal in authority with William 
S. Knudsen, was evidently not sufficient. 
The fact that the Labor Division of the 
Office of Production Management was 
equipped with an advisory council repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the railroad brotherhoods and had 
practically complete authority over labor 
supplies, labor priorities, training, and 
employment standards, as well as the de- 
termination of general labor policy—this 
also was not sufficient. 

A National Defense Mediation Board 
was created with American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations representatives both on the Board 
itself and on the panels which handled 
particular disputes. Still labor was not 
satisfied. The Board collapsed when the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations rep- 
resentatives resigned because a decision 
denied them the closed shop in the captive 
mines. A War Labor Conference was then 
called, consisting of twelve employers and 
twelve labor representatives—six American 
Federation of Labor and six Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

As a result we now have the National 
War Labor Board, again with labor equally 
represented with employers both on the 
Board, which makes decisions, and on the 
panels, which settle disputes by mediation 
and conciliation. Evidently this also was 
not considered quite enough, for the Presi- 
dent proceeded to appoint a War Labor 
Committee, composed of three American 
Federation of Labor representatives and 
three Congress of Industrial Organizations 
representatives, with the employers entire- 
ly left out. This committee is apparently to 
concern itself not only with interunion 
disputes, as first announced, but also 
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AN APPEAL FOR NEW LABOR POLICY 


Mr. Leiserson’‘s Proposal for Solving Employer-Worker Problems 


with questions of general labor policy. 

Still the labor organizations are not 
satisfied. After all these developments, 
they still continue to pass resolutions com- 
plaining that they are not consulted 
enough, and they continue to demand an 
equal voice in the war program. 

What is the matter?—Clearly it is not 
that the Government lacks the will to give 
working people and their organizations a 
full voice and equal partnership in the 
common defense effort with employers, 
farmers, and other elements of our popula- 
tion. Rather, it seems, that the Govern- 
ment has been unable to implement a 
method by which working people and 
their representatives can co-operate and 
function effectively as equal partners in 
a Government program. 

Everyone who understands what total 
war means to a nation knows that such a 





It isn’t often that a member 
of President Roosevelt's official 
family—one of his own ap- 
pointees—makes a public criti- 
cism of Administration policy. 

Here is a speech by William 
M. Leiserson, a member of the 
National Labor Relations 
Board, who analyzes the mis- 
| takes that have been made | 
| during the national emergency | 
| in the handling of the labor 

problem and the pitfalls that 
| lie ahead. 
| It's worthwhile reading for 
labor leaders, businessmen, 
members of Congress and oth- 
ers who want an objective pres- 
entation of a difficult subject. 











war cannot be carried on without the will- 
ing co-operation of organized labor and 
the workers of the country. The days of 
driving working people without their con- 
sent are over. But how to make them feel 
that they really are co-operating partners, 
how to tap the wisdom they have in their 
work, how to direct this wisdom through 
effective administrative channels to the 
policy-making authorities, how to organ- 
ize public administration so that working 
people may participate in policy making, 
and how to adjust the every day problems 
of working conditions, rates of pay, hours 
of employment and collective bargaining 
to the broader need for uninterrupted pro- 
duction—all these are the difficult prob- 
lems of method and management with 


which the Government has been grappling 
and has not yet succeeded in working ou} 
successfully. 

When Knudsen and Hillman were mace 
codirectors of the Office of Production 
Management with equal authority, the 
President was asked what would happe 
if they disagreed. He answered that the; 
would work together and make joint dec. 
sions. That was taken as an indication 
that the Government intended the bug. 
ness of defense production to be a joint 
co-operative enterprise of employers and 
workers on an equal partnership basis 
Knudsen represented the best in industria 
management and Hillman was a similar 
figure in the labor movement. As a matte 
of fact, the two did work together iy 
friendly and harmonious fashion. They did 
not disagree or deadlock on any important 
decision that had to be made. They wer 
able to arrive at joint decisions on all ma- 
jor matters. Nevertheless, the arrangement 
had to be discarded and the War Produc. 
tion Board set up with a single head in the 
person of Donald Nelson. 

Nelson is an industrial manager like 
Knudsen. Does the fact that he was giver 
complete authority over war production 
mean that labor was no longer to play a 
equal part in the program? Not at all. 0h 
the contrary, this reorganization, togethe 
with the creation of the National War Le. 
bor Board and the President’s War Labor 
Committee indicates clearly that the Gov- 
ernment is seeking ways of making the 
participation of both more effective in 
carrying on the common war effort. 

There were no doubt many reasons fo 
scrapping the Office of Production Man- 
agement and substituting for it the War 
Production Board. But so far as labor re. 
lations were involved, the reorganization 
meant only that the attempt to give labo 
a voice in war production by a double. 
headed management did not work. Neither 
employers nor workers were satisfied wit! 
it, and the Government did not get the re- 
sults it wanted and needed. Another way 
had to be found. 

In retrospect, it is easy to see the mis 
take that was made in establishing th 
double-headed directorship of the Offic 
of Production Management. It was due t 
inadequate analysis of the job that was t 
be done and failure to distinguish functions 
We do not have to be versed in the philos 
ophy of management to understand th! 
it is not practical to mix the policy-making 
functions of an organization with the op 
erating functions. But that is exactly wh 

was done in the Office of Production Mar 
agement. 

The Government had a job getting W# 
materials produced and delivered, 
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tracts let, priorities determined, supplies 
secured, an Army equipped. This was the 
operating job. But in connection with it 
the Government also had to determine cer- 
tain questions of industrial and social pol- 
icy, such as, whether employment stand- 
ards were to be maintained or relaxed, the 
attitude toward strikes, lockouts and other 
labor disputes, whether real wages (that 
js, the relation of rates of pay to cost of 
living) should be increased or reduced, 
and to what extent employers and workers 
should have a voice in determining these 
questions. 

By the device of a double-headed direc- 
torship, by placing an industrial manager 
and a labor leader jointly in charge of the 
war production program, the thought was 
apparently that no formal declaration or 
agreement on policy would be needed, that 
the purely operating job and any necessary 
policies could be worked out in every day 
operations by the codirectors. 

As it turned out, however, there de- 
veloped a confused organization and ad- 
ministration. Codirector Hillman set up 
the committee of American Federation of 
Labor, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and railroad brotherhood representa- 
tives to advise on labor policy. Knudsen 
had no corresponding committee of this 
kind to represent employer or management 
organizations. The labor representatives 
demanded and secured representation on 
most of the committees that dealt with 
problems of priorities, contract distribution 
and other phases of Office of Production 
Management’s work. 

The employers demanded and _ finally 
secured the appointment of industry rep- 
resentatives to help mediate labor disputes 
together with the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations representatives who previously had 
been appointed. The idea apparently was 
to appoint, for every special interest, rep- 
resentatives to whom constituents might 
go with their problems and receive sym- 
pathetic treatment. 

Nevertheless the Office of Production 
Management did not succeed in winning 
the confidence of either the labor interests 
or the employer interests. Employers 
thought it was pro-labor, American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions charged it with 
being pro-CIO, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations unions complained that it was 
pro-AFL, and both AFL and CIO criti- 
cized the labor codirector with being more 
interested in the employers’ problems than 
in the workers’ problems. 

This experience makes it plain that the 
entirely legitimate aspiration of the labor 
movement to participate on equal terms 
with industrial management in the com- 
mon war effort cannot be satisfied by the 
mere process of appointing labor men to 
Government jobs paralleling jobs held by 

industrial managers. It does not work and 
it satisfies no one. It leads to maneuvering 
and argument about policy among operat- 
ing officials whose sole duty should be to 
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carry out promptly and efficiently the op- 
erating orders of policy-making authori- 
ties. It turns a production organization 
into a debating society. 

There is need for discussion and debat- 
ing of policy, but not down the operating 
line where orders must be given and pro- 
duction carried on. There is no more place 
for debating in a Government operating 
agency than there is on an assembly line 
in a factory or in the fighting line of an 
army. Armed forces and warring nations 
have their general staffs and war councils 
for discussion of policy and tactics. Busi- 
ness corporations have boards of directors 
and executive management committees 
where various interests are represented, 
compromises arranged and policies formu- 
lated. But the operating lines, like the 
fighting lines, must get unified orders and 
carry them out without questioning their 
wisdom. This basic rule for the successful 
working of any organization that involves 
co-operation of many people or groups or 
interests was violated in the organization 
of the Office of Production Management. 

When the National Defense Mediation 
Board was established, the same mistake 
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WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


“It is not practical to mix the policy-making 
functions of an organization with the operating 
functions. But that is exactly what was done.” 


was made and the Board itself made a 
fatal error in confusing mediation with 
arbitration. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as criticizing people or Government 
agencies for making mistakes. We all make 
them and those who criticize others’ mis- 
takes are likely to be particularly blind to 
their own. We all have the right to make 
mistakes and to learn from them. But if 
we are to profit by our mistakes, they 
should be new ones. We should not go 
on making the old mistakes over again. 
So the Defense Mediation Board is not 
to be blamed for the new mistakes made. 

There was no justification, however, for 


repeating in the Defense Mediation organ- 
ization the same fundamental error that 
wrecked the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Nor do I wish to imply that the 
Office of Production Management and the 
Mediation Board did not do good work. 
Both of them did excellent work in many 
respects. But the test of agencies of this 
kind is not how many good services they 
render, but, like bridges or other struc- 
tures, how they stand the strains and 
stresses of the work-loads they have to 
varry. If they collapse or have to be dis- 
carded because their foundations are weak 
or crumbling, it matters little that they 
did serve some people well for a time. 

The Defense Mediation Board was es- 
tablished to do the same work that two 
other agencies of the Government were 
already doing. As its name implied, it was 
to settle labor disputes by mediation, that 
is, by inducing the parties to conciliate 
their differences, by suggestions and _per- 
suasion to get them to dispose of their dis- 
putes by mutual agreement. The Concili- 
ation Service of the Department of Labor 
does the same work. It has been in exist- 
ence for something like 30 years and it 
employs Commissioners of Conciliation lo- 
cated in all sections of the country for 
the purpose of adjusting controversies be- 
tween employers and workers. As the de- 
fense program developed and strikes in- 
creased, the number of commissioners was 
doubled, but still the organization was in- 
adequate. 

Instead of reorganizing and expanding 
the Conciliation Service, strengthening its 
staff with mediators and conciliators of 
higher caliber, perhaps topping the organ- 
ization with a board of nationally known 
figures to direct and supplement the work 
of the commissioners, a disputes section 
was established in the Labor Division of 
the Office of Production Management to 
do the same work that the Conciliation 
Service was doing. 

The mediation of this new agency, how- 
ever, was based on a principle different 
from that used by the Department of La- 
bor. As already noted, American Federa- 
tion of Labor men mediated disputes in- 
volving AFL organizations, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations men handled dis- 
putes in which the CIO was involved, usu- 
ally together with another mediator who 
represented employers. The commissioners 
of the Department of Labor, on the other 
hand, represent the Government only in 
their conciliation efforts. The two methods 
clashed, there was duplication of effort, 
confusion and some conflict between the 





two agencies designed to promote indus- 
trial peace. 

When it became evident that something 
more than these arrangements would be 
needed to avoid strikes and settle labor 
controversies with reasonable satisfaction 
to both labor and management, these two 
agencies were not abolished or reorganized. 
They were left to continue their ways as 
before, and the National Defense Media- 
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tion Board was set up, a “super-board” the 
newspapers called it, to which disputes 
were to be certified for mediation after the 
other agencies had failed to settle them. 
At this point the general problem of giv- 
ing labor an adequate voice in the defense 
program as a whole became mixed up with 
the specific problem of settling labor dis- 
putes and preventing strikes. The labor 
organizations were charging that the labor 
representatives attached to the Office of 
Production Management were hand-picked: 
the unions wanted to select their own rep- 
resentatives. Employers were complaining 
that they were inadequately represented; 
labor had too much influence. 
There was some justification 
feeling of both. But 
with the general policy 
Office of Production 
rately from the labor disputes problem, it 
thought that, by 
organizations to nominate their own rep- 
this Board, con- 
troversies would be adequately handled, 
and nothing would have to be done about 
the dissatisfaction with the policies of the 


for the 
instead of dealing 
problem of the 
Management sepa- 


was permitting labor 


resentatives on labor 


Office of Production Management. Sub- 
sequent events showed, of course, that 


this was a mistaken idea. 

Had the Mediation Board confined it- 
self to mediation in the proper sense of 
that term, it might have survived in spite 
of its cumbersome organization and over- 
lapping of function with the Conciliation 
Service and the Labor Division of the 
Office of Production Management. It was 
a tripartite body with three public mem- 
bers, four employer members and four la- 
designated by the 
American Federation of Labor and two by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
No member was required to devote full 
time to the work, so it was necessary to 
appoint alternates. At one time the total 
number of members and alternates reached 
forty-one. 

Cases were handled by panels of three, 
usually, with a public member as chairman 
and labor and employer representatives. 
It had more than a full-time job to do, 
but its members and alte’ tes served on 
a part-time basis, being paid a per diem 
for the days they worked. The party- 
representation on the panels tended to 
accentuate differences rather than resolve 
them, and the requirement that disputes 
must first be referred to the Conciliation 
Service and then certified to the Board 
when the Service failed to settle them 
multiplied the difficulties. 

But what really caused the collapse of 
the Board was its attempt to arbitrate 
under the guise of mediation. When a 
mediation agency is unable to persuade 
the parties to settle a labor dispute by 
mutual agreement, it tries to induce them 
to submit their differences to arbitration, 
but it does not itself attempt to do the 
arbitrating. 

The mediation panels of the Defense 
Board started out following the same 


bor members, two 
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policy. But when such proposals to arbi- 
trate were refused, the panels began to 
make written recommendations which at 
first were submitted merely as suggestions 
that might be accepted or rejected. As re- 
jections increased, however, the prestige 
of the Board was endangered and an an- 
nouncement was made that employers and 
labor organizations were expected to ac- 
cept the recommendations. Then the pro- 
cedure was developed to ask the President 
to order the plant taken over by the 
Government when recommendations for 
settling a dispute were rejected, though 
not in all cases. 

The recommendations thus became de- 
cisions or awards enforced by the power 
of the Government to commandeer plants 
for war production. This was not only 
but arbitration 
which the Administration and most of its 
labor experts had been vigorously oppos- 


arbitration, compulsory 


ing before congressional committees. In 
fact, the Mediation Board itself was created 
by presidential order to head off com- 
pulsory measures for preventing strikes 
that were being proposed in the Congress. 

Thus was a liberal Administration, par- 


ers and workers to conclude that an away) 
in a particular case establishes a_ police, 
which the Board will apply in all its cag 
Decisions, therefore, will appear and, j 
fact, are likely to be arbitrary and capr 
cious. Whether appearance or fact, the rp 
sult is the same—lack of confidence 
what should be judicial determinations 
and such lack is fatal, at least in demo. 
cratic countries. 

Having assumed arbitration function 
the National Defense Mediation Boa 
was presented with disputes involving th 
explosive issue of the closed shop. Tr; 
ditionally, trade unions have held this 
issue to be not arbitrable. Similarly, go 
ernmental taker 
the position that they cannot order closed 
shops and therefore they could not arb 
Most unions understoo 
the Government’s position, and, althoug 


agencies have usually 


trate the issue. 


they often insisted on closed shops in 
mediation proceedings, they usually with. 
drew this issue when matters in dispute 
were to be arbitrated. The Defense Board 
however, was pressed by some unions and 
it undertook to make decisions on closed. 
shop issues. 





ticularly pledged to protect freedom of the 
workers, unwittingly led to send soldiers 
to break a strike in California and to take 
over plants in other parts of the country 
because it failed to analyze what was in- 
volved in the job of settling labor dis- 
putes; and to set up one mediating agency 
after another without taking stock of the 
previous experience. 

When the Defense Mediation Board be- 
‘ame an arbitration authority, it ran into 
the same difficulty of confusing policy 
making with operating functions that we 
observed in the Office of Production Man- 
agement. An arbitration which is 
created to decide a particular case dis- 
bands when its decision is rendered and 
can therefore get along without any law 
or principles upon which to base its deter- 
minations. But any more or less perma- 
nent arbitration agency must have a set 
of policies and principles to guide and con- 
trol its decisions or awards. 

The attempt to make decisions without 
guiding policies or principles leads employ- 


board 
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THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD* —"’. . . a stormy career lies ahead of it’ 


But it had no law or principle of policy 
to rely on in arriving at a decision. It 
proceeded, therefore, as it stated, “to de- 
cide each case on its merits.” In one case 
it granted a full closed shop, in others only 
maintenance of membership. In still oth- 
ers it refused either, but ordered the en- 
ployer to co-operate with the union in 
getting and retaining members. 

The reasons for the different decisions 
could not be made clear, but the unions 
understood that the Board had_ under- 
taken to guarantee “union security.” More 
and unions, therefore, raised the 
issue before the Board, and when it denied 
the closed shop to the United Mine Work- 
ers for the captive coal mines in a dee: 
sion that read very much like the decisions 
in other cases in which some form of closed 


more 


*Seated, left to right: Vice-Chairman George 
W. Taylor; Chairman William H. Davis; Frank 
P. Graham. Standing: E. J. McMillan; Matthee 
Woll; Walter C. Teagle; A. W. Hawkes; Roget 
D. Lapham: George Meany; Thomas Kennedy; 
R. J. Thomas. 
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shop was granted, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations members of the Board 
resigned, and that ended the Board. 

The crisis created by the captive mine 
strike focused attention on the need for a 
definitive labor relations policy and a clari- 
fication of the relations between Govern- 
ment and organized labor. The House of 
Representatives adopted by a large major- 
ity the Smith bill, which provided for reg- 
istration of unions, filing of financial state- 
ments, Government supervision of strike 
votes, restrictions on closed shops, and for- 
feiture, under certain circumstances, of 
rights guaranteed by the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor reported out a bill by Senator Ball, 
of Minnesota, which proposed to revamp 
all the labor adjustment machinery of the 
Government with a Labor Disputes Com- 
mission at the top to arbitrate all con- 
troversies and a provision for outlawing 
strikes for closed-shop agreements where 
such agreements had not previously been 
customary. 

To head off these and more drastic meas- 
ures pending in Congress, high officials of 





the Government urged the calling of a war 
labor conference to arrange by voluntary 
agreement of representatives of labor and 
industry the elimination of strikes and lock- 
outs and the establishment of policies and 
machinery for peaceful settlement of labor 
controversies. The President called such a 
conference and the Congress took no fur- 
ther action on any of the pending bills. 
The conference consisted of twelve em- 
ployer representatives and twelve labor 
representatives, six nominated by the 
American Federation of Labor and six by 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
with the Government represented by 
W. H. Davis, as chairman and Senator 
Thomas, of Utah, as vice chairman. Al- 
though employers’ organizations did not 
send official representatives as the labor 


*Left to right: Sidney Hillman, labor adviser to 
Donald Nelson; R. J. Thomas, C1O; Wiliiam 
Green, president, AFL; Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, 
associate member, War Labor Board; Philip 
Murray, president, CIO; Julius Emspak, CIO; 
George Meany and Dan Tobin, AFL. 
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unions did, the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce was 
asked to nominate the employer repre- 
sentatives, and every effort was made to 
avoid any hand-picking of those who 
were to represent interests at the confer- 
ence. 

It was obvious that any agreement 
would be meaningless if it was not made 
by representatives who had the full con- 
fidence and support of the employers and 
workers who were to be bound by it. The 
conference, however, was in session only 
two or three days. It promptly agreed that 
there should be no strikes or lockouts in 
defense industries. It did not consider or 
agree on the kind and form of the medi- 
ation and arbitration machinery needed as 
a substitute for industrial warfare. It left 
it to the President to establish the neces- 
sary agencies. 

The employers then proposed that re- 
quests for closed shops should not be refer- 
able for decision by any board that might 
be thus established. On this question the 
conference deadlocked. The matter was re- 
ferred to the President, who ruled that all 
disputes would have to go to the Board. 


—Acme 


THE WAR LABOR COMMITTEE* —“’. . . with the employers entirely left out“’ 


The employers’ representatives reluctantly 
accepted the ruling. The conference then 
adjourned without attempting to agree on 
any further matters of policy, either with 
respect to labor disputes or with respect 
to the role of labor and management in 
the war program as a whole. 

The war labor conference in many re- 
spects was a lost opportunity. Here all the 
elements were present for formulating a 
national war labor program on a co-opera- 
tive basis by mutual consent of all parties 
concerned. Organized labor and industrial 
management, having repeatedly pledged 
their wholehearted support to the Govern- 
ment in its defense policy and war effort, 
they could have been asked to make good 
their resolutions by definite commitments 
as to the specific things they were pre- 
pared to do. 

What particular industrial and union 
practices were they prepared to sacrifice? 
What in the way of positive help could 
they contribute? The possibilities in the 
situation were made evident when they 


readily gave up their cherished rights to 
strike and to lock out. Surely they might 
have been asked what 
would adopt to enforce their agreement to 


measures they 


maintain uninterrupted production, and 
what methods they would recommend for 
settlement of disputes that could not be 
adjusted by mutual agreement. 

And if they could agree on a strike 
policy, why could they not have agreed on 
a wage policy, on policies and procedures 
for revising employment standards, for 
transferring workers from nonwar to war 
industries, and on other matters of similar 
import. It certainly would not have been 
unreasonable to ask the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations representatives to 
agree not to raid each other for members, 
not to try to take away labor contracts 
from each other during the period of the 
war. 

The fact that the conference deadlocked 
at the beginning on the closed-shop policy 
was to be expected; but the difficulty was 
not insurmountable. It is part of the media- 
tor’s technique to defer a critical issue of 
this kind for later consideration and to 
proceed with the discussion of the less con- 
troversial subjects. Had this been done, 
and agreements reached on other matters, 
it would then have been possible to re- 
sume consideration of the union-shop is- 
sue in a calmer atmosphere. With public 
attention centered on the conference, with 
the threat of the drastic legislation pend- 
ing in Congress, it should have been pos- 
sible to arrange the necessary compromises 
for an agreement on the issue. 

It was unfortunate that the conference 
was adjourned so hurriedly. Had it been 
kept in session and had the Government 
insisted on submitting to the conference for 
careful study and discussion the perplexing 
difficulties it was faced with because of the 
contrary positions and practices of Ixbor 
and management, it would have resolved 
some problems, if not all. And on the rest 
it would have at least gotten the official 
views of the parties with some advice and 
counsel; and it could have guided its own 
labor policies accordingly. Most important 
was to have impressed on the management 
and union representatives that the war 
labor problems were of their making; that 
they were as much responsible for finding 
solutions as the Government itself. In this 
way the desire of the Administration to 
have both labor and management jointly 
participate in the actual work of carrying 
out the war program could have been made 
plain to them. And this might well have led 
to the continuance of the conference as a 
more or less permanent consultative body 
to which labor relations problems growin 
out of the war could be referred for advice 
and assistance. 

Such a consultative committee repre- 
senting the British Trade Union Congress 
and the Employers’ Federation is main- 
tained by the British Government with 
excellent results. But this opportunity was 
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lost when the conference was so hurriedly 
adjourned. Perhaps the War Labor Council 
of three American Federation of Labor 
and three Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations representatives which the Presi- 
dent has constituted since then, and which 
is to meet regularly with him, is an experi- 
ment in the same direction, and perhaps it 


will develop into what the conference 
should have been. 
After the conference adjourned, the 


President issued an order establishing the 
National War Labor Board, consisting of 
four public members, four employer mem- 
bers and four labor members—two Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and two Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. This order 
makes it clear that 
arbitrate and will 


the new Board is to 
make final determ‘na- 
tions. It is also given authority to med ate 
and otherwise adjust labor disputes. Under 
this authority it the 
panel system of mediating disputes as it 
functioned under the Defense Mediation 
Board, and a large number of alternate 


has re-established 


labor and employer members and associate 
public members have been appointed to 
man these panels. 

The panels will no longer make recom- 
mendations to the parties, but will report 
their recommendations to the Board. Dis- 
putes will still be certified to the Board by 
the Department of Labor after its Concili- 
ation Service has failed to settle them, but 
the Board may take jurisdiction of any 
dispute in a war industry on its own mo 
tion. In general form and function, there 
fore, there is no essential difference be- 

the former Defense Mediation 
Board and the present War Labor Board 
One was a mediation board that arbitrat 
ed; the other is an arbitration board that 


tween 


mediates. 

Whether the Board will be any 
more successful than the old is for the fu- 
ture to decide. It is certain. however. that 
a stormy career lies ahead of it. Already 


new 


many cases have been submitted to it in- 
volving the closed-shop issue and requests 
for wage increases. 

Success or failure of the Board will be 
determined by how it disposes of these two 
issues. But the Board has been provided 
with no guiding wage policy or union-shop 
policy on which to base its determinations 
and awards. It might formulate its own 
policies on these matters, and if all the 
parties represented on the Board could 
unanimously agree to announce in advance 
of making decisions the general policies it 
would pursue when determining wage and 
union-shop issues, this might serve the 
purpose for a time at least. But such gen- 
eral policies involve the maintenance of 
modification of legal rights and standards 
of living of large sections of the popula- 
tion and affect the whole war program. It 
seems rather strange to leave the determi- 
nation of such crucial national issues to 
an arbitration board designed to make 
awards in particular cases. 

If. on the other hand, unanimous agree- 
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ment on general policies cannot be se- 
cured, and the Board proceeds to decide 
each case “on its merits,” it may well meet 
the same fate as the Defense Mediation 
Board did which tried the same procedure. 
What would happen, for example, if the 
employer or labor members dissented from 
a decision of the Board, resigned because 
they could not accept the policy as to un- 
ion shop or wages implied in the decision 
and they were supported in their position 
by the parties they represent, as the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations support- 
ed the resignations of its members from 
the Defense Mediation Board? 

Again, suppose the Labor Board grants 
maintenance of membership — or 
some other form of closed shop in its first 
few these will establish prece- 
dents on which unions are bound to rely 
in bringing new disputes before the Board. 
If they are used as precedents and subse- 
quent decisions are made accordingly, will 
not the question be asked: “Why bother 
bringing up one case after another?” Why 
not announce in advance that the Govern- 
ment has adopted the policy of guarantee- 


union 


decisions: 


ing “union security” by compelling mem- 
bership in labor organizations, and thus 
avoid bringing numerous controversies on 
the issue to the Board for decision? 

If the first decisions do not set prece- 
dents, but indicate that sometimes “union 
security” will be granted and sometimes 
not, then will not local unions throughout 
the country take this to mean that they 
must create controversies in order to be 
able to get their cases up to the Board, to 
find out whether they are entitled to un- 
ion security or not? Already national un- 
ions have announced they are instructing 
their locals to ask for union shops and 
wage increases in renewing their agree- 
ments with employers. 

In either case war production will be 
impeded unless board policies are deter- 
mined in advance and people may know 
what to expect in the way of compulsory 
union membership or wage adjustments, in 
relation to cost of living. Thus are con- 
troversies prevented from arising and em- 
ployers and workers can adjust differences 
themselves on the basis of the general pol- 
icy. But if there is to be a Government 
policy with respect to such fundamental is- 
sues as closed shops and the relation that 
is to be maintained between wages, prices. 
and cost of living. should the determina- 
tion of such policies be left to an arbitra- 
tion board as an incident of deciding dis- 
putes between employers and employees? 
Is not this the function of Congress or the 
President under the authority delegated 
to him as commander of the entire war ef- 
fort? 

No intelligent American will deny that 
such policy making is ordinarily a fune- 
tion of Congress. But we are in a war, and 
the same considerations that led Congress 
to delegate emergency powers to the Presi- 
dent are applicable here. It is preferable 
both for efficiency reasons and for the sake 


of national unity, that the policies which 
are to govern labor relations in war indus. 
tries be worked out by mutual agreement 
and consent so far as possible. The consid. 
erations that led the Administration to try 
to enlist the co-operation of labor and man. 
agement as equal partners in the war pro 
gram as a whole are particularly impor 
tant in dealing with the labor problems 
that are crucial enough to affect the wage. 
earners’ will to work and the ability of 
management to maintain uninterrupted 
production. If, however, we do not find 
a way of working out successfully this 
method of consent. of mutual agreement, 
or volunteer partnership in a common en. 
terprise, then of course the only alterna. 
tive will be for Congress to legislate what 
the policies should be. 

Congress has been alternately very 
patient and impulsively impatient while 
the grouping for a workable and effective 
labor relations policy on a consent basis has 
been going on. At the present time it is 
in its patient mood because strikes have 
been reduced to negligible numbers and 
the national War Labor Board has not yet 
had an opportunity to show what it can 
accomplish. But already we can hear the 
murmurings of approaching storms. 

When the majority of the board in a 
decision involving wage differentials be- 
tween North and South indicated, by way 
of dictum, that workers cannot escape 
having their standards of living reduced 
by the present war, the labor members who 
were part- of the majority publicly an- 
nounced that. they had not agreed to this 
as a reason for the decision. The publi 
member who wrote the decision promptly 
confirmed this announcement. An actual 
decision on this issue and on the union 
shop cannot be long deferred. Should an- 
other crisis arise out of refusal of either 
employers or workers to accept any policy 
or decision of the Board, then it is probable 
that Congress will act promptly and prob- 
ably drastically. 

As things look now, it appears inevitable 
that Congress will be forced to act be- 
cause the problems are too big and too 
crucial for the War Labor Board to solve 
This, I think, would be unfortunate with- 
out a final attempt at making the plan 
of mutual consent and voluntary agree- 
ment workable. If the war labor confer- 
ence were reconvened and the policy prob- 
lems now facing the Board were referred 
to it for study and formulation in the light 
of possible congressional action and _ the 
none too bright war situation, I think the 
method of mutual agreement might still 
prevail and the War Labor Board fune- 
tion successfully. Or perhaps the Presi- 
dent’s War Labor Council might be given 
the same task with the addition of some 
employer members. Either of these could 
develop into the consultative agency for 
advice and agreement on policy, without 
which any labor relations program on 4 
voluntary co-operation basis is bound to 
prove clumsy and unworkable. 
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as a result 


Conclusions expressed in these 


paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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YOU CAN now extend preference rat- 
ings without personally signing applica- 
tions and extensions. To relieve busy exec- 
utives, the War Production Board will 
permit facsimile signatures on extensions 
uder certain conditions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT transfer or accept 
transfers of a competitor’s quotas under 
WPB production limitation orders without 
specific authorization. Exceptions to this 
rule are granted where a company is sold 
and the purchaser continues to manufac- 
ture the same products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government to 
exercise some control over the quality of 
products you make, as well as the volume 
of output. WPB already has issued speci- 
feations for rubber goods and for plumb- 
ing and heating supplies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export under general 
leenses gutomobile tire service equip- 
ment and parts, cacao beans, cocoa, 
chocolate, farm machinery, electrical 
machinery, stoves, iron or steel furniture, 
except to British and American bases. Ex- 
ports to other destinations now must have 
individual licenses from the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 


* * * 


YOU CAN rely upon prevailing -prices 
lot gears, pinions, sprockets and speed 
reducers that you need for your ma- 
thinery. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has fixed levels of Oct. 15, 1941, as 
cling prices for these articles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain increased 
amounts of burlap to bag wool, peanut 
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seed and seed potatoes this year. Allot- 
ments have been increased by WPB, but 
the agency warns that, after the bags 
have been used, the burlap cannot be re- 
leased to the open market. 


* * * 


YOU CAN depend upon the contract 
price of a Government order, regardless of 
the profits you may realize. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that the Government can- 
not recover part of its payments on the 
ground that contracts were “unconscion- 
able.” 


* a * 


YOU CANNOT obtain a review of the 
excess profits tax paid under the capital 
stock-excess profits levy because the Board 
of Tax Appeals found a deficiency in or- 
dinary income tax. A federal circuit court 
of appeals holds the Board has no juris- 
diction to redetermine excess profits taxes 
under such conditions, 
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TREASURE COVE 


12 Years Old 


distillers early in 1929 and has since rested patiently in stout oaken casks 
in government warehouses acquiring a seldom found delicacy and aristoc- 
racy of flavor. Several years ago we set aside the limited quantity then 
remaining, confident that it would provide, after twelve years maturity, 


generous reward for those who desire the very best in fine light whiskey. 


Available at leading retail establishments throughout the country 


BELLOWS & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 


ro aaa SNES ale . 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC COCOQOOOOOOOOOOC Ve GLeeeeeeeeKeeeeKEE 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT surely avoid paying 
federal income taxes on income from busi- 
ness properties that goes entirely to chari- 
table purposes. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau announces that it will not follow 
a federal circuit court decision which held 
that corporate earnings that go to another 
charitable corporation are tax exempt. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT discharge salesmen 
who refuse to accompany new drivers 


hired to replace striking drivers if the 
strike resulted from unfair labor practices 
by the employer. Such discharges are dis- 
criminatory, the Labor Board holds. 


* of + 


YOU CANNOT except insurance com- 
pany employes from the Wage and Hour 
Law if the company operates in more than 
one State, or makes regular and continu- 
ous use of the mails. This ruling is made 
by the Wage and Hour Administrator. 
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Making a Soldier 
of Sugar 


A we have sent men abroad to fight for 






i WORLD WAR I 
i 1917 









America—as we have sent money—as we have 

drafted steel, with other commodities, into fight- 
ing-service or enlisted wheat and other fighting-foods— 
so we must make a soldier of sugar. 
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Nutriment for the nations at war is as vital 2 WW 

to the outcome as the powder that feeds the guns. = fh 

A great nutrient in time of peace—in war a veritable Ey —— 

sinew—sugar is now called upon to play a heroic part, to 2 i The United States Government restrict- 
supply the peoples of our Allies—whose strength is ours. =| i ed the use of sugar in World War I 
To wrap up sugar in the American flag, so ei The respon ¢ 
to speak, and put it into the fight becomes a duty of i p ponse of ver Coca-Cola Com- 
loyalty. It will be borne cheerfully by every industry, : any was expresse in 

every dealer, and every individual it falls upon. Upon | ny P the newspaper 


certain industries it falls heavily—and especially on the advertisement reproduced at the left. 


workers who derive their living from them. Yet the 
American civilian is in this war with the soldier. Amer- 
ican business great and small, American capital from Wall 
Streetta the remotest country bank, is with the Gov- 
er every step of the way. The U. S. means Us. 
of us, are in the fight with everything we ha’ 
sake of everything we cherish. 

























pany regards @. privilege to 
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6 antity to 


end of conservation Si. 
efforts in every direction that opportunity may 
Kclose, in manufacture as well as beyond the scope of 
our immediate interests; and in this effort generally we 
bespeak the co-operation of dealers and consume 
everywhere. 













THE Coca-COLa 
ATLANTA, GA 
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You trust its quality 


WORLD WAR II 
1942 


History repeats itself in World War II. Sugar has been 
called to war again. Our government has restricted the 
use of sugar for all. Naturally, that includes Coca-Cola 

You'll continue to find Coca-Cola around the coaner 
from anywhere, though we regret that you won't be able 
to enjoy the pause that refreshes as often as you might 
like. Our volume has been reduced. But this we ale: 
the character of Coca-Cola will be ined The 
i ¢ American people can continue to trust its quality. 

As in 1917, we count upon the patience of dealers and 
consumers everywhere. Conserving sugar is another ste 
toward Victory. Whatever any of us may have, or pd 
not have, Victory we must have above all else! ‘ 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT, 1942 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. industry is shifting rapidly to war work; is making this shift with 
few of the drastic upsets that had been expected by the Government's planners. 

On the basis of the present outlook..... 

Industry's production rate, now holding around the highest in history, will 
begin to rise again in March, will move gradually but steadily higher. 

Measured by the FRB production index: Industrial activity, at 170 per cent 
of 1935-39 average in February, will rise to 172 in March, will then move higher 
to average about 178 in the second quarter. That's the expected trend. 

Output of civilian goods will decline. One official estimate is that the 
1942 decline will amount to 31 per cent, will leave a shortage of many goods. 

Output of military goods will rise sharply. Same official estimate is that 
this gain in arms output will amount to 188 per cent compared with 1941. 

There's to be a boom in shipbuilding, in aircraft, in ordnance. Prospects 
are that construction volume will hold around $10,500,000,000; that steel will 
remain near present levels; that auto industry will soon adjust to arms work. 














This isn't to say that all industries will escape this period unhurt. 

Rather: Some industries and many firms face disaster. Heaviest casualties 
will be among dealers in consumer durable goods and among sales agencies. 

That apparently cannot be avoided. But what may be avoided is a high list 
of casualties among small manufacturers, among firms that can do a production job. 

In this case, Donald Nelson proposes: 

1. To center output of many goods for civilian use in small firms. 

2. To center arms output and other difficult jobs in the bigger firms. 

For example: Any output of refrigerators after May 1 probably will be by a 
few small firms in the industry. Big firms will be converted to war work. 

That's just the pattern. It will be applied to many other industries. 

















There are more and more signs that Leon Henderson will be forced to impose 
broad ceilings over retail prices; that he will then be forced to wide rationing. 

For one thing, cost of living is moving sharply higher. Food costs now are 
19 per cent above a year ago, clothing costs 15 per cent above and rising. 

For a second thing, farmers are going to balk at price fixing on their farm 
products if processors, wholesalers and retailers raise their margins. 

For a third thing, labor will pile one wage increase on top of another if 
living costs keep on rising. That soon can spell an inflation spiral. 

Present tendency is for retail prices to pull ahead faster than wholesale. 
Price control centers in the wholesale price field. It's next to impossible to 
enforce retail price controls without rationing, without limiting the demand. 

The next big control problem is developing in this field. 

As matters now sStand..... 

Worker income available for spending continues to rise. In first half 1942 
it promises to be 34 per cent above the same 1941 period. 

At the same time: The volume of goods on which income can be spent is about 
to contract sharply; is about to feel the effect of cuts in nondefense output. 

The rise in living costs reflects the impact of that rising income on the 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


limited supply of goods. Unless controlled, that impact is going to grow. 

Some plan of forced savings along with price controls and rationing seems 
to be more and more in the cards for the future. There's a big problem of in- 
come control. It's the old New Deal problem of purchasing power in reverse: how 
to cut purchasing power. 


In the field of war contractS..... 

Negotiation vs. bid: Policy will be to negotiate most future contracts, to 
work out the terms with the contractors on the basis of a cost formula. 

In figuring costs for war contract purposes: Sales expense, advertising ex- 
pense, credit expense and brokerage expense will not be allowed in determining 
what constitutes a profit. This is for contract-making, not tax, purposes. 

Concerning profits: Intent is not to limit profit to any fixed percentage of 
the contract, but to base profit on what the Government considers "reasonable." 

In applying a yardstick: a new contract review division of War Production 
Board will investigate individual contracts, will compare terms as between vari- 
ous companies, will compare costs on comparable items. And: There will be an 
audit. 

Purpose of this new contracting policy is to speed up contract letting. 
It's also designed to give WPB a grip on contract power that the services had held. 

















Donald Nelson really is taking hold in his new job. He has "infiltrated" 
the Army and Navy with his men. And: He's bearded the once all-powerful Army- 
Navy Munitions Board. Nelson is letting it be known definitely who's boss. 

As a result, the prospect that Washington red tape will be cut is brighter 
than it ever has been. There is emerging a clear line of authority from Nelson 
Straight down to the contracting officers. That is a big gain. 

Unless he's tripped up, Donald Nelson is on the way to big results. 








Latest defeats in the Far East mean: 

For rubber: The probable end of any chance for rubber from the China Sea 
area and an uncertain prospect of getting rubber from Ceylon. 

For oil: A new drain on U.S. oil and tanker supplies as Australia is cut 
from its source in the Dutch Indies. As a result: It looks like rationing here. 
All oil for American forces in the South Pacific now must be carried along. 

For wool: An uncertain prospect of regular supply from Australia. However: 
If boats move that way with war equipment, wool might be carried back. 

For vegetable oils: The door is pretty well closed in that part of the world. 

For tungsten: The route from China is closed. Higher-cost domestic and 
Latin-American ore now will have to be developed on a large scale. 

What's a loss for this country is a gain for Japan. It just means that this 
war will be that much harder and that much longer, with all that involves. 

















Businessmen should not count too much on congressional hostility to drastic 
tax increases. Congressmen want to try to avoid a $7,000,000,000 increase. 

But: Defense bond sales are sagging and are not up to expectations. Income 
tax collections are running close to earlier Treasury estimates. 

Consequently, there isn't a chance that the deficit outlook will improve or 
that the inflation outlook will improve through any stroke of luck. This means 
that Congress sooner or later will have to wrestle with a very drastic tax bill. 

War taxes definitely are on the way up, and sharply. 

From corporations: The Treasury wants $3,000,000,000 additional out of 1942 
income. The Treasury demand still is to be for an excess profits tax resting 
upon a single invested capital base and with rates jacked up much higher. 
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Firelight and mellow beer 
weave memories to cherish 


Can’t you recall a certain evening, when the _— for your enjoyment...always the perfect bever- 
flickering log fire lulled you into deep con- _age for precious moments of companionship. 
tentment .. . two of you sitting there in a 
world of dancing shadows .. . sharing the 
good memories of things past . . . and the 
hope of bright new days to come... 


For beer and ale are Nature’s gift to the 
att of living . . . endowed with wholesome 
goodness by the choice grains and fragrant 
hops of which they’re brewed . . . satisfying... 

The fire crackled and a log fell in a golden delicious. True “beverages of moderation,” 
shower of sparks. And then you remembered the beer and ale help make life itself richer, more 
friendly, delicious beer cooling in the ice-box serene, more pleasant. 
we me, 


Because beer is a beverage of moderation and so great a national favorite, it deserves to have its gaod name guarded a 

well. We who brew America’s beer are cooperating to prevent abuses wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer S 

and ale. You can help with understanding and support of the brewers’ “clean-up or close-up” program. ..described >) A) 
in a booklet sent free. Address Brewing Industry Foundation, Dept. G13, 21 East 40th St., New York, N.Y. on DAY 
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Strides made in a year 
now keep output ahead 
of aircraft production 


Vill—Aircraft Armament 


A fighting plane today is only as good 
as the guns it carries. Lack of guns was 
the chief weakness in U.S. planes that 
served in the opening rounds of the pres- 
ent war. Latest U.S. fighters and bomb- 
ers, bristling with cannon and power tur- 
rets, are making a different record in sky 
battles all over the world. 

Back of their exploits is a whole new 


gun-making industry. Manufacturers of 
aircraft guns started from scratch little 


more than a year ago; have kept ahead of 
the planes despite steady expansion in 
plane deliveries. Here is the list of guns 
and the story of their production. 

Machine guns. Added and 
stronger plane construction have gradu- 
ally lessened the usefulness of light-cali- 
ber machine guns in aerial combat. One 
Nazi plane downed in Britain kept flying 
until it had been hit with close to 10,000 
bullets from a .30-caliber gun. The heavier 
.50-caliber type has replaced smaller bores 
as the most-used weapon on fighters. 


armor 


A two or three-second burst of .50-cali- 
ber bullets can almost saw a plane in half. 
The average model delivers close to 1,000 
rounds a minute; is effective up to 1,000 
feet. Mounted in pairs or fours, the .50- 
caliber machine gun is a favorite with the 
British and with the U.S. Navy. The 
bullets are big enough to penetrate half- 
inch armor plate and small enough to be 
carried in large quantity. 

Cannon. Until recently designers built 
the plane first, stuck guns on where they 
would fit. Now the idea is to build the 
plane around the guns. Tacticians think 
of planes as gun platforms with wings. 
The U.S. has led in the development of 
cannon-bearing warplanes. 

37-mm. cannon: It is the heaviest ar- 
tillery carried by service planes today. The 
British are known to favor a 40-mm. can- 
non, but the 37 will knock down anything 
that flies. Bell Aircraft’s sleek and deadly 
Airacobra was designed specifically around 
this gun; carries it in the forward fuselage, 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won| 


ARMING OUR WARPLANES: 
A NEW MASS INDUSTRY 


Improved American Designs of Cannon, Machine Guns and Bombs 


projecting the barrel through the propeller 
hub. 

The 37 fires a pound-and-a-half explo- 
sive shell at a rate of nearly 100 rounds a 
minute. Because ammunition is so heavy, 
the average fighter carries relatively few 
rounds of this type. Few are needed. Cases 
are on record where the entire engine has 
blasted off an enemy fighter by 
one burst of 37s which hit home. The 
fire power is great enough to knock out 


been 





—U.S. Army Signal Corps 


LAST WAR: Gunners worked from open 
cockpit with simplest fire power .. . 





tanks; has done so in the Libyan battles 
20-mm. cannon: Most widely used of 
aircraft cannon, the 20-mm. fires an ex. 


plosive projectile weighing about 1 
ounces. Rate of fire approximates 35) 


rounds per minute. Principal pe B 


of this type are that its light weight allows 
the pilot more ammunition leeway, an/ 
its destructive power is enough to serve 
the purpose in almost all cases. 

The 20-mm. is standard equipment on 
most late-model fighters and 
Britain’s Hurricane LI-C carries two in 
each wing, and U.S. planes use them. 

Bombs. The Army classifies its bombs 
in three main groups. 

Fragmentation: Air-borne shrapnel shells 


bombers 


these bombs are set to explode several 
hundred feet above the target or on contac P 
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with it. They pepper the area with deadly 


metal fragments, are used principally inf; ¢ 


low-level attacks on enemy battle lines 


Demolition: These are the heavyweights 


Bto ji 


used in high-altitude bombing. Containing F 


large amounts of high explosive, they are 
made to smash factories, supply trains 
ammunition dumps. In size they run from 
100 to 2,000 pounds. 

Special-purpose: Utility bombs such a 


get 
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—Rudy Arnold 


TODAY: A two- or three-second burst of the Airaco- 


bra‘s bullets can almost saw an enemy plane in half 
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incendiaries and flash-flares for night pho- 
ography make up this group. 

Installations. Bombs would not drop, 
guns could not shoot without the complex, 
elaborate machinery required for their di- 
rection and control. 

Gun mounts: Turrets are the most pub- 
lized. Fundamentally they are gun 
mounts that do two jobs. They protect 
the gunner by sheathing him in _ bullet- 
proof transparent plastic, and they shift 
his gun mechanically so he can cover his 
entire field of fire. At 200 miles an hour, 
much slower than the speed of the average 

7 fighter, the air pressure is 100 pounds a 
IMDs square foot. Gunners exposed as they were 
in World War days could scarcely stand 
- battles Bat their posts, much less aim and fire a 

used of Pmachine gun. 

s an ex.— Most turrets provide mounts for four 
yout J) fmachine guns. A special turret is made for 
ates 33) the stubby 37-mm. cannon for bombers. 
vantage Britain was the first combatant to uti- 
ht allows§lize the turret, sent her design to this 
vay, anigeountry late in 1940. All U.S. bombers 
to servefand patrol boats now are being equipped 
with one to three power-driven turrets. 
ment onf Fighters still rely on fixed mounts for 
bombers #their guns, which are slotted into wings 
; two jp for placed above the nose fuselage so that 
they fire through the propeller. 
Fire-control instruments: Numerous and 
complex, details of these devices are jeal- 
ously guarded secrets. Many types of gun 
sights are used, but most favored for fixed 
guns is the floor sight. Located between the 
ilot’s feet, it projects the hairline up to 
he windshield like a movie projector. The 

1.§. bomb sight has more than lived up 
to its press notices, is the reason why the 
Amy relies heavily on precision bombing. 

Firing devices include selector panels 

they até Evhich enable a pilot to push the right but- 
ly trains ton and fire any one or all the guns he has 
run from fat a given moment; electric trigger cables: 

pneumatic or electric devices to clear a 
s such & foun of dud cart ridges. 
Disposal systems for ejected cartridge 
cases are important. Chutes and containers 
have had to be worked out to prevent a 
hail of discards from splattering the plane. 
Production. Continuous large-scale pro- 
duction of guns for planes now is an ac- 
complished fact. Figures and details are 
wartime secrecy, but the Army has an- 
nounced that output of 20-mm. cannon 
has reached the mass-production stage. 
Plants already in operation will turn out 
enough units to supply the expanding air 
forees with all the machine guns required. 
The 87-mm. aircraft cannon is coming oul 
last enough to keep up with the need. 

To get this production, military ord- 
ance experts teamed up with factory 

managers and workers, created a new in- 
——— flstry. Disbanded ordnance companies 
~~ Which had turned out guns .for the Allies 
‘A eg the last war reassembled their organ- 
~*— rations, called skilled workers out of re- 
irement, collected personnel that had 
attered over the country, and went back 
© work. New companies were formed. 
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Arsenals musty with disuse, junk piles 
and forgotten machine sheds yielded ma- 
chine tools. In one case, 80 per cent of the 
tools required to man a plant for heavy 
machine guns came from such sources. 
Although the machines had to be cleaned, 
repaired and often extensively altered, 
they enabled the gun makers to get their 
lines running in far less time than other- 
wise would have been possible. Often ex- 
isting factory buildings could be used. 
Where they could not, additions and entire 
new factories have been built in record 
time. One company started in November, 
1940, with a vacant lot; presented its ten- 
thousandth heavy machine gun to the 
Army one year later. 

Many companies which never before 


had made an;ything like guns also turned 
their management skills and trained labor 
to the task. Army censorship forbids the 
listing of manufacturers engaged in war 
work, but on production of aircraft ord- 
nance and bombs the roster includes, be- 
sides commercial and Government arse- 
nals, automobile companies, refrigerator 
manufacturers, a soap company, a paint 
company, a lock company, and others rang- 
ing over the whole industrial index. 

These newcomers brought with them the 
skills and techniques that had made _pos- 
sible assembly-line production in their 
peacetime jobs. Faced with more difficult 
engineering and design problems of their 
new trade, they made the gunsmith’s craft 
into a mass-production operation. 


THis “ALL-OuT’ BARRIER 
ep pUT | 
says /KEEP 0U'! in Any Language! 


| > bgpenedes one way to keep alien 

agents from throwing monkey 
wrenches into the machinery of de- 
fense. Install an Anchor Fence 
around your plant—and special 
Anchor enclosures within your 
plant to bar unwanted snoopers 
and saboteurs from your power 
Stations, transformers, laborato- 
ries, chemical and material stocks, 
fuel supplies and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences can be quickly 
erected in any soil, in any weather, 
even when the ground is frozen. 


| NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


ANCHOR FENCE Keeps Out 
Saboteurs, Trouble-Makers 


SHE OOS 






The exclusive, patented, driven 
“Anchors” hold the fence erect and 
in line, resist terrific force, yet can 
be moved without loss in case of 
plant expansion. 

2 2 - 


Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Get the benefit of Anchor’s 50 years 
of industrial fencing experience. 
Write now for Catalog—and name 
of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6610 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 


1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 










































Tire Pirates, once rated as small- 
time thieves, threaten to become a 
big-time menace to motorists. Out 
West, car-owners hold these rubber- 
rustlers in as low esteem as old-style 
horse thieves. Then, as now, a man’s 
main means of locomotion was at 
stake, and short shrift and a long 
rope awaited the varmints. Already 
laws with teeth in them are being 
passed to put tire-snatching on the 
list of hazardous pastimes. 





Branding Their Own tires is a 
new idea that’ started with those 
same Western motorists. Here’s a 
chance for our song-writers to com- 
pose a new cycle of cowboy ditties, 
such as “When It’s Retread Time in 
Texas.” Or, in Vermont or Tennes- 
see. 





Because Many Folks Are Hazy 
about the new tire services, we’re 
glad to explain. RETREADING is 
done on tires worn way down to 
cushion stock, the original tread com- 
pletely gone. FULL RECAPPING 
applies to tires with some tread left, 
new tread rubber covering top and 
part of the shoulders. TOP-CAP- 
PING calls for new tread rubber 
over the top only, the shoulders be- 
ing still serviceable. _REGROOV- 
ING entails no new rubber; simply 
new treads “carved” into the top of 
worn tires. 


Mainstay of Our War Effort is 
petroleum. Peace time competition 
impels oil companies to constant 
product improvement. Esso Market- 
ers, for instance, spend $5,000,000 a 
year on research and technical serv- 
ices. Many by-products thus devel- 
oped, which in peace time had small 
sale or none at all, are suddenly dem- 
onstrating their ability to fill gaps in 
the nation’s war economy. Esso re- 
fineries now produce for the armed 
forces products as widely different 
as cartridge coatings and 100-octane 
aviation fuel; tank-tread lubricants 
and greases for the ways at ship 
launchings; canvas preservatives and 
hydraulic fluids for gun controls. 
When peace returns, our many new 
discoveries are sure to be reflected 
in the products used by motorists. 








If You Have suggestions, anec- 
dotes or tidbits relating to car and 
tire conservation, drop a line to 
Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
nm. .C. 
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Overlapping Taxes: Competition 
Of State and Federal Programs 


The current headache over Uncle Sam’s 
wartime demand for more tax money prob- 
ably will be followed soon by other tax- 
payer pains. 

Widespread revamping of State and 
local tax policies and programs is in pros- 
pect. These have been jarred from old 
foundations by the need for all-out pro- 
duction of materials. Replacements 
must be found quickly, and higher rates 
of existing taxation appear inevitable. 
The load of revenue must be shifted, for 
the Federal Government is encroaching, 
one way or another, on the old sources. 

For instance: 

“No less than 35 States,” says Luther 
H. Gulick, special tax consultant to the 
Treasury, “levy taxes on incomes. The 
federal (income) taxes serve to raise very 
important problems for the States. All the 
States tax alcohol. All the States tax gas- 
oline. Most of the States tax tobacco—29. 

“Twenty-two of the States have gen- 
eral sales taxes—a source we are consider- 
ing in the Treasury for the emergency. 

“At every point where we tackle the 
problem of a tax program for the Federal 
Government we have to act in an area 
in which the States and localities are al- 
ready drawing on these same sources and 
it produces a problem which the Treasury 
must consider.” 

Most, if not all, of the sources men- 
tioned by Mr. Gulick are marked by 
Uncle Sam for tax increases. As the Fed- 
eral Government demands more, the 
States and localities necessarily will find 
less. Nor is that all of the story. 

Automobile production has ceased for 
the duration of the war. Tires are rationed. 


war 


Gasoline rationing appears in early pros- 
pect. Motor vehicles by the millions seem 
destined for early retirement from use. 
A drastic drop in State revenue from gaso- 
line and motor vehicle taxes is inevitable. 
Yet in 12 States, Mr. Gulick finds, these 
levies produce “50 per cent of the total 
revenue for highways, welfare, education, 
hospitals and everything else.” 

The field of sales taxes, which may be 
invaded by the Federal Government via 
the new tax bill, produced 40 per cent of 
all State revenue in the fiscal year 1941. 
Income taxes yielded 12 per cent of the 
total. In those two items the States found 
more than half of their tax money. 

What will replace diminished State rev- 
enue from those sources? As yet there is no 
answer. However, the Treasury is aware 
of the threat to State revenues, and would 
co-ordinate federal-State tax programs as 
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—Wide World 
LUTHER GULICK 
Taxed for a solution 


far as possible to soften the blow to o) 


States. With a recently assembled staff ¢ 
23 workers under Mr. Gulick’s supervi 
sion, the Treasury is corresponding witl 
State officials and making surveys. 

In a “very unofficial form” the Treasury 
“has suggested to the States that they 
handle their tax policy to meet two r 
quirements: First, to recognize the changes 
the Federal Government has had to make, 
and, pay attention to 
inflation problems that may lie ahead and 
which can be met in a certain measure by 
taxation.” 

With the problem just recognized, solt- 
tion is not in sight. But when it is found, 
the belief prevails at Washington, it wil 
entail bigger tax bills from the States— 
and some of the lesser governmental units 
—to virtually all their taxpayers. 


second, to some 


Business bargain hunters need not e& 
pect to shop among the $7,000,000,000 
assets of Axis properties seized by this 
country, Treasury Secretary Morgenthat 
has announced. The Government is goilg 
to conduct this far-flung enterprise itself 

“Where there’s no honey there'll be 0 
flies,” Mr. Morgenthau said. “The Gover? 
ment will operate this business, Americani 
it, weed out enemy control, give it all th 
war orders it can handle, and hold it intatt 
as far as possible, so that it may be div 
posed of by the President at the Peat 
Table.” 
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Byron Price, head of the Office of 
(Censorship, doesn’t plan to do anything to 


make his office better known, in spite of 


the fact that sometimes messages for the 
censor wind up in the Bureau of the 


Census. He says he’s pursuing the theory 
that no one can popularize censorship, that 
he intends to hire no publicity men. 


Mme. Maxim Litvinov didn’t need 
any help with her English in a recent 
speech to Democratic clubwomen in Wash- 


ington. The wife of Russia’s ambassador 
to the U.S. is the daughter of a British 
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MME. LITVINOV 


Her hus- 


Was 


journalist and is herself a writer. 
band, whom met when he an 
exile in London during Czarist days, is 
indebted to her for the easy English of his 
own speeches. Mme. Litvinov, in fact, has 
acted as chief aide to her husband during 
his busy diplomatic career, including his 
work at Geneva in the days when the 
league of Nations flourished. Another of 
her interests is teaching handwriting to 
children who are too young for school. Also, 
she sponsored the course in basic English 
now taught to Red Army officers. 


she 


* * 

C. E. Nighman takes over the job of 
seing that American people and property 
aren't blown up by accident or design. 
The former mining engineer and assistant 
to the director of the Bureau of Mines 
how is head of explosives control for the 
Interior Department. It’s his job, through 
licensing, to keep explosives away from 
oyal persons who don’t know how to use 
them, or disloyal ones who are adept. 
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R. M. Evans, just named to the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, best known to the nation’s farm- 

by his nickname, “Spike.” Slow-spok- 
en, affable but determined Mr. Evans still 
thinks of himself as an farmer 
spite more than five years in Washington, 
most of the time as head of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. He pref- 
aced his farm experience by 
engineering school, selling farm machinery 
in Australia, France in the 
last war. 


Iowa de- 


going to 


and serving in 


that he’s head 
Planning Board, 
have time for 
Mr. 


who was 33 


Day, 


Robert Nathan, now 
of the War Production 

less likely than ever 
his favorite sport of deep sea fishing. 
Nathan, a husky six-footer 
vears of last Christmas 
been in defense picture since 
At that the old Defense 
Commission drafted him from the 
Department, 
a national income expert since 


has 
1940. 
Advisory 


age 
the 
time 
Com- 

been 


Mr. 


had 
1933. 


Inerce where he 
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ROBERT NATHAN 


Nathan is a leader in the group that long 
has advocated all-out production for 
war. 

* te * 

Senator Harry F. Byrd’s sons are 
choosing different branches of the fighting 
Richard E. Byrd, namesake of his 
uncle, the Rear Admiral, picked the Army, 
and will start learning to fly as soon as his 
freshman year at Washington and Lee is 
Harry, Jr., followed the service lean- 
ings of his uncle, and has been called up 
in the Naval Reserve. 


forces. 


out. 
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LL up and down the Pacific Coast, Harry 
and David relentlessly track to hidden 
retreats those wild and unusual western fruits 
that make the finest preserves. Seven of these, 
attractively packaged are a mouth-watering 


gift for important Remembrance Days! Six 
eleven ounce jars and one twenty ounce jar, 
delivered anywhere in the U.S.A. for only 


$3.25. To spread goodness throughout the 
year... 


Join Rare Fruit-of-the-Month Club 


You'll receive eight thrilling gifts — unusual 
fruits and delicacies not to be duplicated in 
direct from the West's finest orchards 
and vineyards. Start now with Rare Fruit Pre- 
serves above. In April comes the Goodies Box. 
July, Quetta Nectarines. August, Oregold 
Peaches. September, Alphonse Lavalle Grapes. 
November and December, Royal Riviera Pears. 
January, Golden Bear Apples. This entire 
series costs only $19.85. Your check covers 
everything including a money-back guarantee, 
gift card enclosures and express delivery any- 
where in the U. S. A. Partial Plans cost as 
little as $6.75. Send for our colored folders. 


Harry and Loui, 


at BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Box 90A, Medford, Oregon 
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ES—and millions of travelers 

who will consider the selec- 
tion of a New York City hotel 
this year. The one that offers you 
most for your hotel dollar is the 
easiest to remember: the Hotel 
New Yorker. It has everything! 
Location, superb service, splen- 
did accommodations, mouth- 
watering cuisine,and a fine repu- 
tation to maintain. It is New 
York’s largest and most popular 
—3,000,000 guests since 1930. 
Imagine! 
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Improving Outlook for Argentine Export Trade. . . 
Need for Hemisphere Management of Axis Firms 


Kid gloves still are needed to handle relations between 

Washington and hemisphere neighbors, de- 
spite resolutions of solidarity. The delicacy of such relation- 
ships was demonstrated by the President’s veto of a guayule 
rubber development bill. Reason: Development was limited 
to U.S. territory. Quickly substituted was another bill to 
permit guayule expansion through the hemisphere. 


BRAZIL: At the time of the guayule veto, Brazil’s economic 
mission, headed by Finance Minister Arturo de Souza- 
Costa, was in Washington negotiating a long-range devel- 
opment program. Hub of development projects is the 
Amazon basin, and $200,000 has been advanced by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs to survey the area. This 
basin is rich in resources, poor in labor, health conditions, 
transportation. But rubber is being grown there and Bra- 
zilians are willing to grow it in large quantities—at a price. 
The guayule bill doubtless gave Brazilians cause to pause, 
for an assured U.S. market for Brazilian rubber is one es- 
sential to the program. 

ARGENTINA: Refusal of the Castillo Government to break 
relations with the Axis Governments is expected to make 
only slight difficulties for the Argentines. Uruguay has 
frozen the transfer of some funds to Argentina, but Ar- 
gentina’s trade outlook is favorable. Great Britain is in 





COFFEE: Growers and coffee handlers are a case in point. 


In Guatemala, for example, German firms have dominated 
all phases of the coffee business, now are blacklisted. 
Guatemalan officials have raised quotas for independent 
coffee growers, but some steps are needed to keep German 
firms operating under hemisphere management. Similar 
conditions are faced in other coffee-growing areas. 


AIR LINES: Hemisphere control of the air transport  busi- 


ness is a stated policy. All nations at the Rio de Janeiro 
conference agreed that air lines should be placed and re- 
main under American managements. Most Nazi lines al- 
ready have been grounded and plans are afoot to see that 
foreign operators are excluded permanently. 


NEW INDUSTRIES: Development plans also extend to new 


industries supported by hemisphere capital. Telegraph, ca- 
ble and radio communications top this list, but others in- 
clude babassu nut oil refineries in Brazil, a tire factory in 
Venezuela, shoe and textile plants in several countries, 
agricultural and mineral development in Bolivia. Private 
capital for such projects would be welcomed in both North 
and South America. 


Tariffs continue to impede the hemisphere trade flow. The 


Rio conference agreed on leveling as a general pol- 


need of meat, and Argentines are seizing the opportunity 
to reduce corn surpluses by expanding hog output. More 
corn is being allotted for industrial alcohol production, 
which Argentina expects to sell to United States industries. 


icy, but few steps have been taken to relax U.S. duties and 
quotas. Since war has made Latin America a primary rather 
than a secondary supplier, diplomats are arguing that existing 
barriers are defeating U.S. war policies and should be razed. 


CHILE: With Argentina, Chile continues 
to maintain relations with the Axis, 
although both countries have installed 
some controls over propaganda, fi- 
nances and trade. Chile soon expects 
a lend-lease loan from Washington 
under a promise to increase produc- 
tion of nitrates, copper and other met- 
als. Washington’s official attitude is 
that; while Argentina and Chile are 
reluctant to go all the way with other 
hemisphere nations, they have no dis- 
position to go the other way. 


Private business is being urged to co- 

operate with Wash- 
ington’s hemisphere program by support- 
ing Latin-American imports and replacing 
Axis agencies in South America. Joseph 
C. Rovensky, Assistant Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and former New 
York banker, urged such steps publicly 
before the New York Board of Trade. 
War makes urgent the problem of con- 
tinuing, with U.S. or domestic manage- 
ment, Axis firms now blacklisted by the 
State Department. Many such firms con- 
tributed heavily to Latin-American busi- 





DE SOUZA-COSTA 


the Amazon with American dollars are now 
being made by Brazil’s Minister of Finance 


SUGAR: Existence of a U.S. sugar short- 
age and persistence of U.S. tariffs and 
quotas make no sense to Latin-Ameri- 
cans. Puerto Ricans (who are U.S. 
citizens) contend that sugar output 
on the island could jump to 1,500,000 
tons a year if quotas were raised and 
a three-year guarantee to buy were 
given. Guatemalan growers say they 
could make 10,000 tons available, but 
that U.S. quotas keep their supply 
down to 175 tons. Furthermore, U.5. 
duties are said to make delivery of 
Guatemalan sugar to American ports 
unprofitable. 


CUBA: Increased trade between Cuba 
and the United States is acting to re- 
duce Cuban revenues. That govern- 
ment relies strongly upon customs 
receipts, but collections have _fall- 
en because of heavy Cuban _ buy- 
ing in the United States market, 
where lower preferential tariffs pre- 
vail. At the same time, however, 
Cuban sugar producers can enter the 


—Acme 
SUMNER WELLES 
Plans for developing the rich resources of United States market with a com- 


petitive advantage over other off 


ness welfare. - and the U.S. Under Secretary of State shore suppliers. 
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Epviror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


lessons of the War 

Sir:—Events of a painful nature have 
forced us to conclude that we have gravely 
underestimated the ability of the Japanese 
to wage modern warfare. Likewise, the 
events of the war seem to indicate that 
we have as greatly overestimated the 
ability of the English, although by this I 
mean no reflection on the personal cour- 
age of the British soldier. 

Another painful conclusion which events 
are rapidly forcing upon us is that we are 
not in this war to assist the British, 
but that we must fight and win it with 
such assistance as they and our other 
allies will give. 


Ada, Okla. 





A. W. Trice 


*% * * 


local Production Controls? 
Sir:—Our present predicament ought 
to be all the proof we need that we have 
been on the wrong track from the moment 
the first industrial committee, the War 
Resources Board, was appointed in Au- 
gust, 1939. 

The way out of this impasse is to take 
control of the industrial phase of the war 
fom Washington and put it in the hands 
of the men who direct managemént and 
labor in those of the country 
where the mills are located. 

Cleveland, O. Cyrus S. Eaton 


sections 


* * * 


Applause for Gen. MacArthur 

Sir: —Let’s all think about General Mac- 
Arthur and his courageous little army. It 
must be a terrible thing for them to read 
in the news that all America is reconciled 
to their failure and loss. What a blow to 
courage and endeavor! What a blow to all 
our people in America to have our leaders 
try to prepare us for defeat! 

Does anyone imagine that the American 
people cannot see beyond one battle? Let 
us send to those troops in the Philippines 
words and thoughts of courage! Let them 
know that the entire nation is applauding 
their effort and. straining to get help to 
them as fast as possible! 


Kansas City, Mo. A. J. Coit 


* * 


Untaken Steps 

Sir:—Untold damage has been done to 
the war production program by the delay 
in remedial processes deferred until the 
final appointment of Mr. Nelson. How 
much better a position we would occupy 
tow had similar steps been taken in other 








FEBRUARY 27, 1942 
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directions requiring competent delegated 
authority! 

In national domestic affairs, not a step 
has been taken to dislodge bureaucratic 
governmental toward 
switching such employes to more effective 
purposes. There has also been much de- 
structive coddling of labor, without any 
aggressive attempt on the part of Wash- 
ington to instill patriotism and _responsi- 
bility, even in defense industries. 


Glendale, O. 


incompetence, or 


C. S. B. 


* * * 


On Priorities for Labor 

The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should the Government estab- 
lish priorities for labor, particularly 
skilled workers, as between war indus- 
tries and the military services?” was 
received too late for inclusion in the 
symposium printed in the issue of 
February 20. 


Sir:—The Government should provide 
for the deferment of men whose labor is 
essential to the production of important 
war materials. 

Victory in the present war will depend 
largely upon superiority in the production 
of machines and supplies for our armed 
forces. Deferment for these 
should, of course, be made 


purposes 

under very 

strict regulations: and production should 

be the only consideration. 

Washington, D. C. JosepH Roster 
U.S. Senator (Dem.) from W. Va. 


* * 


Need for Labor Code 

Sir:—The fighting front cannot be 
strong nor can it do its job as long as po- 
litical expediency in Washington permits 
war in the ranks of labor to absorb much 
of the productive energy of the nation. 

In my judgment, the most vital war 
need of the country today is a prompt and 
fearless re-examination of the 
Relations Act, with a view to 
amendment. The whole structure of labor 
legislation should be put on a sound and 


Wagner 
Labor 


permanent basis. 

Each day as the Axis powers march 
from one military victory to another, our 
very existence grows more precarious. And 
still our productive effort lags. 

The Government could render no great- 
er service to the public safety than by put- 
ting labor under charter control by enact- 
ing a sound labor code that would safe- 
guard the rights of the individual worker, 
whether union or nonunion, and that would 
protect him from oppression and exploita- 
tion both from labor leaders and manage- 
ment. ; 
Greenville, S. C. C. Browntne SMITH 
Col., U. S. Army, (Retired) 
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... after an exacting day, you 

feel that “rare peace which is 

above all earthly dignities.” 

* 

On one of New York's exclusive, resi- 
dential streets . . . 
theatre district . . . 5 minutes from 
Rockefeller Center . . . with French 
cuisine and a trained and unobtrusive 
stafl—Mayfair House invites the patron- 


10 minutes from the 


age of men and their families whose 
business or social obligations necessitate 
an overnight stay in the City—or longer. 
TARIFF—2-Room Suite ...Ten Dollars daily 


| HMaytair House 


Park Avenue at 65th St. * New York 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL 
Managing Director 
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FACING GLORIOUS TAMPA BAY 
The largest fireproof hotel on 
Florida's West Coast. 375 rooms, 
each with bath. All recreational 
features. Every detail for quests’ 
comfort anticipated. Best clientele. 

Booklet on request. 
AYMER VINOY LAUGHNER, President 
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Summer Resort — New Oceon Mouse 
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PIPE SMOKING TROUBLES / 





TRY THIS MILDER, RICHER BLEND! 


THIS SUPERB new blend does 
away with pleasure-killing bite, 
irritation and heat. Has excep- 
tionally mild, full-bodied flavor 
and fragrant aroma. Packs 
well, burns evenly, smokes cool. 


(If your dealer doesn't have it yet, write Philip Morris 
& Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Pressure to Keep Arms in U.S. ... Mr. Nelson’s New 
Procurement Control . . . Retail Food Price Ceilings? 


Strategy plans that Winston Church- 
ill and President Roosevelt laid dur- 
ing Mr. Churchill’s visit to Washing- 
ton were knocked awry by the loss of 
Singapore. The British Prime Minis- 
ter assured that Singapore would hold 
and resulting decisions were made on 
that basis. 


xk 


Some important officials see in a pro- 
posed censorship law the means of 
stifling criticism of faulty leadership 
in wartime. The censorship bill, 
backed by the Administration, threat- 
ens prison for any writer who would 
write anything that any official might 
consider “confidential.” 


x k * 


The American “Cliveden set” to which 
President Roosevelt alludes is sup- 
posed to consist of some newspaper 
publishers and others who still insist 
that Russia is the real enemy of this 
country. In Britain the “Cliveden set” 
of appeasers was made up of a group 
of social leaders who feared Russia 
more than they did Hitler. 


x kk 


The White House was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the fact that Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill laid the British troubles 
at Singapore to the size of the Amer- 
ican naval defeat at Pearl Harbor. An 
effort here had been made to gloss 
over that defeat. 


=x & & 


Confusion over what really happened 
at Pearl Harbor traces to the fact that 
the Roberts Committee and White 
House statements have dealt only with 
ships sunk inside Pearl Harbor, while 
other people refer to ships damaged 
and unusable for varying periods and 
to ships sunk outside Pearl .Harbor. 
No detailed information ever was 
given on ships damaged. 


xk * 


Airmen in both the Army and Navy 
still question whether they will be 
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given full opportunity to demonstrate 
what the airplane can do in war. Their 
point is that aviators must have more 
of a voice in over-all strategy decisions 
as well as in operations to carry out 
decisions once reached. 


x * * 


In one recent case the Navy used its 
higher priority rating on warships to 
take over the entire output of a plant 
making a certain type of generator 
also needed for airplanes. Until Don- 
ald Nelson arbitrarily changed the 
situation, battleships and tanks were 
rated higher than airplanes by ruling 
Army and Navy officials. 


x * * 


There is at least a 50-50 chance that 
Cordell Hull soon will resign as Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Hull, except for the 
Japanese negotiations, has not: for 
many months been on the inside of 
White House councils. Sumner Welles, 
the Under Secretary, is working close- 
ly with the President. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson is assuming and is 
getting away with the assumption that 
he can order around the Army and 
Navy on matters of procurement 
policy. 


xk 


Mr. Nelson is refusing to accept argu- 
ments that war production jobs “can’t 
be done”’; is letting it be known that 
officials who can’t do their jobs prob- 
ably will give way to those who de- 
cide that they can. 


xk * 


With Japanese activity feared on the 
Pacific Coast, some officials are ex- 
pressing concern over the defense of 
Lower California. However, Mexico’s 
former President, General Cardenas, 
is in command of troops guarding 
against any surprise landing. 


x & @& 


Jesse Jones is in line to retain control 
of raw material purchases made out- 


side this country although this contrg 
is sought by Milo Perkins and 
economic warfare organization. 


x k * 


Farm Secretary Wickard is pressing 
Leon Henderson for retail price cei 
ings on most foodstuffs. The argy 
ment is that nothing is gained } 
holding down prices that farmers 
ceive if processors and middlemen ang 
retailers push the prices higher } 
widening their margins. 


xk * 


Officials have been informed that last 
November Hitler promised Japan ac 
tive military assistance by Februa 
and said he would have the Frenc 
Fleet by January. 


x *k * 


Some Latin-American countries with} 
dollar surpluses are said to have is- 
sued quiet orders to New York banks 
to buy their dollar bonds at depressed 
rates. In this way the bonds can bé 
retired at a substantial saving. 


xk kk 


Coinciding with tightening restrictions 
on press and radio news releases, i 

creasing efforts to check idle talk df 
employes are being launched by Gov- 
ernment departments. Offices are be- 
ing bombarded with circulars tellin{ 
civilian workers to talk less about 
their jobs. 


xk * 


American officials are coming around 
to the view of British officials that the 
effort to appease the Vichy Govern 
ment in France is more costly in aid 
to Germany than the resulting prom- 
ises of French neutrality justify. 


xk k * 


Congressmen who are investigating t 
situation are far from satisfied will 
the progress being made in develo 
ment of synthetic rubber. They 
pect a lack of real interest in this pre 
ect. 
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